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BY BARBARA GRIZUTTI HARRISON 


The networks’ decision to cover the Senate 
Watergate hearings on a rotational basis—while it 
may have caused the Person in the Oval Room to 
reflect on the good old days when custom allowed 
kings to kill bearers of bad tidings—has gladdened 
the heart of practically everybody I know. All of us 
TV-Watergate junkies are grateful, of course, to 
PBS for its gavel-to-gavel coverage and its legal- 
philosophical analyses of the days’ events; but if 
you’re watching an American tragedy unfold, it 
seems more appropriate—more American, if you 
will—to have it brought to you by Betty 
Crocker ... or by Morton Salt, which pours and 
pours and pours and pours... 

Watergate is indeed a tragedy; but it is a 
tragedy without a single tragic figure, and, so far at 
least, without a tragic hero. A tragic hero is 
superior to his fate; he knows the extent of his 
wretched condition; he is conscious, lucid, capable 
of surmounting his fate by scorn. But the little, 
gray “team players” parading before Senator 
Ervin’s wrathful eye, men who forsook morality 
and logic to enter the desert of Nixon’s grace, are 
still wondering how the hell this could have 
happened to good family men who wore Nixon 
buttons before they were weaned. They are con- 
scious—but only of having been caught. We long 
for heroes (just as we yearn nostalgically for the 
sweet America of Our Town, the America that 
probably never was), and so we attribute heroic 
qualities to pallid men who are incapable of moral vig- 
or and outrage. So Hugh W. Sloan, Jr., for exam- 
ple, the treasurer of the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President, was cast—due to his modest 
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Watching Watergate 


"if the testimony that 


laid the groundwork 
for the questioning of 
the big fishes was 


boring, it was so in 
the way "Uncle Vanya’ 


is boring: It was a 
slow, measured march 


to inevitability.” 


horror at involvement in proceedings his mutilated 
conscience finally allowed him to perceive as 
perfidious—as the Hamlet of the June 5-7 
Watergate hearings, and was congratulated for 
having flaunted his shame in public. 

Still, despite the absence of heroes, in spite 
of bloodless villains, and although our interest in 
Watergate is morbid rather than sanguine, we 
watch. As a matter of fact, I’m having a lot of 
trouble writing this account of the June 5-7 
hearings—it’s agony not to be paying absolute 
attention to the set when any minute now a big-shot 
may walk on, and it will be a whole new (excuse the 
expression) ball game. I watched the June 5-7 
hearings in perfect bliss, as the little-shots had 
their little mean days; I sent my kids out for 
baloney heroes and Hershey kisses to sustain them, 
took the phone off the hook, and surrendered 
myself utterly to a spectacle that was as least as 
good as “The Price Is Right,” “The Junior Miss 
America Contest” and “The Newlywed Game” 
(precious bits of Americana I also love) rolled into 
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one. I can’t kick the habit.... Stans, Magruder, 
Dean ... their names have the power of magic. 
Tawdry, carnival magic, but still .... 

In Bensonhurst, my spies tell me, they’re 
making novenas and saying rosaries (so lately, 
futilely, used for Biaggi)—but they're watching. 
(CBS reports that viewer mail is mow running in 
favor of Watergate coverage as opposed to the 
soaps ... and why not? There is a slow, Chekovian 
precision and beauty, an imexorability, that 
satisfies the need for ritual—and for catharsis—in 
these hearings. It’s a lot more fum to watch the 
mills of the gods grind, im living color, than to 
watch the soaps foam.) I know an arcane poet who 
doesn't watch; Watergate, he says, makes him 
“throw up.” (The Louds made him throw up too; 
he’s un-American.)I have a friend in the Canal Zone 
whocan’t watch. Armed Forces Television, which, in 
its wisdom, transmits the Emmy Awards, “I Dream 
of Jeannie,” and re-runs of the “New York State 
Beauty Pageant,” has not seen fit to broadcast 
Watergate. On radio, my friend says, “they all 
sound alike.” (I consider it in bad taste to tell 
someone so far from hearth, home and the Late 
Late Show that they all look alike too ... They all 
look like the guy who married Jeannie.) Clare 
Booth Luce won't watch: “The degradation of a 
President,” she says, “is not a thing to be enjoyed 
or leisurely licked like an all-day sucker.” 

We watch with Lo-how-the-mighty-have- 
fallen glee. How can it be other than delicious to 
witness the comeuppance of the man who sought so 
cunningly to dominate and manipulate the 
medium which has now become the instrument of 
his disgrace? Few things in life are as pleasant as 
watching one’s enemies hoist on their own (or their 
Vice President’s) petard. To a large extent Nixon 
was made by television—packaged for it, marketed 

(contigued on page 17) 
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i. anything ever suggested the 
Nixon Administration might have something with 
all its bitching about liberal bias in the media, it is 
the treatment given Watergate Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox by the Washington press. No sooner 
was he sworn in than he tried to stop the Senate’s 
Watergate hearings. When that failed, he went to 
court in an effort to restrict coverage of them. Can 
you imagine the shrieks of protest such efforts 
would have brought from The New York Times, 
The Washington Post and other leftish news 
organizations had they been made by someone like 
John Mitchell? But because Cox is a liberal, a 
Democrat and a pal of the Kennedys from Har- 
vard, there has been only gentlemanly 
disagreement, and even that has been muted. 
James Reston, for example, called the Cox- 
Ervin dispute a “devilish dilemma that needs 
careful study for the days ahead.” Joseph Kraft 
wrote that Cox was “radically wrong,” but added, 
“I have known Mr. Cox for years and feel toward 
him something like reverence. I am confident he 
can make a strong case no matter what the 
committee does.” Carl Rowan suggested that Cox 
was having “grand delusions” about the extent of 
the public’s confidence in him. But Rowan added 


that skepticism of Cox’s investigation was “‘no 
attack on Cox’s personal integrity or good in- 
tentions.” 

As always, of course, there have been ex- 
ceptions: an excellent analytical piece by the Post’s 
George Lardner Jr., revealing the frailty of Cox’s 
arguments; and columns by William S. White and 
Nicholas von Hoffman criticizing Cox personally. 
But, Cox was given no serious investigation at the 
time of his nomination. There were, instead, a rash 
of stories predicting his immediate confirmation 
and noting that he was once Elliot Richardson’s 
law professor. Gosh. Some stories took note of 
Cox’s utter lack of prosecutorial experience, but 
few seemed to think that mattered much. 

There is now good reason to believe that it 
matters plenty. For Cox is showing signs of 
possessing the same dangerous qualities that got all 
the principals in the Watergate scandal into their 
present plight. He is, first of all, arrogant. Even his 
admirers admit that. His quixotic effort to halt the 
hearings indicates that he, like Nixon and his 
mates, thinks the executive branch is more im- 
portant than the legislative and should be given 
priority. His attempt to restrict the coverage of the 
hearings shows alarming disregard for the First 
Amendment and for the need of the public to find 
out in full how the White House crime wave got 
started in the first place. 

Cox’s friends have been putting out the 
word that he really didn’t want to do these things, 
but he had to so that the record would show that he 
did his best to assure the defendants of a fair trial. 
But it is hard to believe that any experienced 
prosecutor would have done what Cox has. For 
every word he has uttered about the prejudicial 

(continued on page 20) 
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Rosebuds to Newsday’s Alan Eysen, Jon Margolis, 
Edward Hershey and Judith Bender for their ef- 
forts in probing the bogus Action Committee for 
the Liberal Party used in an attempt to siphon 
votes away from New York State Democrats in at 
least 11 closely contested state assembly races. The 
initial story (June 13) reported that Attorney- 
General Louis Lefkowitz’ office was investigating 
the possible involvement of two of the state’s most 
powerful Republicans, Assembly Speaker Perry 
Duryea and Majority Leader, John Kingston. 
Eysen et al. had learned that Harold Relkin, the 
man listed on the literature mailed to Democrats as 
chairman of the Action Committee, was employed 
by the Assembly’s Republican majority and that 
the party’s expense records indicated support of 
some kind of “Liberal’’ group. By June 16, a solid 
link with the GOP was established—information 
that investigators had located the company that 
had printed the phony literature paid for by the 
Assembly Republican Campaign Committee. 

The origin of the story—and the Lefkowitz 
probe—dates back to October, when reporter 
Hershey discovered a mysterious flyer supposedly 
issued in behalf of—but disavowed by—Bill Baird, 
a Liberal candidate for assemblyman in Nassau 
County. Subsequent pre-election investigation by 
Bender turned up additonal mailings respectively 
purporting to support Baird and two other local 
Liberal candidates—all of them signed by a Harold 
J. Relkin. Baird asked the state Attorney-General’s 
office to investigate. 

In mid-April, while Eysen was working on a 
story about cooperation between Liberals and 
Republicans, he learned the the probe was showing 
results that stretched far beyond Nassau County. 
The Newsday team began its own investigation. 

The story has been pursued in The New 
York Times and the Daily News, with the only 
mention of Newsday appearing in the Times June 
14. When the New York Post finally got around to 
Newsday’s ‘New York State Watergate” story June 
16, the paper attributed it to the Times. 


Forced to Talk 


David M. Lightman, a reporter for the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, answered the questions of a Wor- 
cester County, Md., grand jury on June 12 rather 
than remain silent and go to jail. Initially, in 1971, 
Lightman had refused to cooperate, declining to 
describe an Ocean City pipe-shop owner who 
offered him marijuana while a policeman was in 
the shop. Lightman also refused to give the location 
of the shop. He was immediately cited for contempt 
by a county judge. Lightman appealed all the way 
to the Supreme Court and lost. And so when he was 
called before the grand jury again, he answered the 
questions. 

Lightman’s case is important for several 
reasons. First, it seemed to present the U.S. 
Supreme Court with a perfect case for narrowing 
the impact of its June, 1972, ruling that newsmen 
have no First Amendment right to refuse to answer 
questions before a grand jury. Lightman’s at- 
torneys argued that he was simply being harassed 
by the county prosecutor, John L. Sanford Jr., for 
revealing in a newspaper story that marijuana was 
offered under the nose of a county policeman. 
Lightman quoted the shopkeeper as saying that 
many policemen came in the shop, were treated 
kindly and thus “don’t come sniffing around’’ for 
drugs. 

Ever since H.L. Mencken ridiculed 

(continued on page 20) 














‘Dirty Linen’ at CBS 


BY DAVID ZUKERMAN 


On June 7, shortly after 3 p.m., Roger Mudd taped 
a five-minute radio broadcast at the CBS studios in 
Washington. The subject of the news-analysis 
feature had been agreed upon by Mudd and Bob 
Blum, a CBS writer-producer in New York, the day 
before. In fact, on the CBS Evening News that 
night, Mudd had mentioned the subject: the 
network’s announcement that (1) CBS 
correspondents would no longer offer commentary 
immediately after a Presidential speech and (2) that 
time would be made available for ‘other 
viewpoints” within a week of any such address. Up 
to the time Mudd taped the news-analysis on the 
policy changes the copy had encountered no op- 
position, either from the radio news desk or a chain 
of .CBS executives. But at 3:15 p.m., Emerson 
Stone, vice president for radio news, read the script 
to CBS News President Richard S. Salant, who 
ordered the broadcast killed. I will get to Salant’s 
reasons and related matters shortly, but first here is 
the canceled script: 

This is Roger Mudd reporting, with news and 
analysis, on the CBS Radio network. When Vice- 
President Agnew first blasted TV network news— 
in his famous Des Moines speech, back in 1969— 
he complained that broadcast presidential 
speeches were followed by what he called “instant 
analysis and querulous criticism" from people he 
said were “‘hostile critics” on the network news 
staffs. The analyses by network newsmen im- 
mediately following broadcast presidential 
speeches have been a matter of public controversy 
ever since. Now, CBS announces it is breaking 
stride with the other two major networks—and 
dropping instant analysis. 

The apparent consensus within the rank and file 
at CBS News is that the new policy announcement 
by CBS Chairman William Paley contains, as they 
say, ‘‘some good news and some bad news." The 
good news: from now on, there'll be special 
broadcasts of opposing viewpoints as soon as 
possible after presidential speeches, when the 
President has discussed major matters over which 
there is significant national disagreement. 

But for many around CBS,.the bad news came in 
the final brief paragraph of the Paley press re- 
lease—seemingly tacked on almost as an after- 
thought. Henceforth, CBS News is discontinuing its 
own analyses immediately after presidential ap- 
pearances on the air. 

The press release said nothing about why the so- 
called instant analysis was being discontinued. In 
an interview, Mr. Paley said that for some time, 
inside the CBS hierarchy, there was discussion of 
whether the practice would sometimes result in 
putting a correspondent on the air improperly 
prepared, right after the president goes off. 
Apparently, one of those to raise the question first 
was Eric Sevareid, who felt that he was doing an 
inferior job when he immediately followed the 
President on the air, performing without an ad- 
vance text or briefing. Sevareid of course is one of 
those most qualified to discuss instant analysis, 
since he has done so many of them. However, he 
admits his opposition to instant analysis probably 
is a minority view among CBS Newsmen. So, in all 
probablity, is his evaluation of his own per 
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Some at the network 
thought the public 
might like to know 
about the internal 

debate over "instant 

analysis’’ following 


televised speeches 
by the President, but 


top management deci- 
ded it was bad news. 


formance. 


Newsmen being what they are, the common 
reflex reaction on the CBS staff was concern that 
their superiors might have knuckled under, to 
pressure from the government. When it was put 
directly to Mr. Paley, he was indignant at the very 
thought. In fact, he maintained, Vice-President 
Agnew probably would disapprove of the new 
system—since it puts the opposition on the air— 
and still reserves the right of analysis by CBS 
News—only on regular newscasts, when there's 
time for more thorough preparation. On the 
question of pressure, CBS News President 
Richard Salant provided an interesting footnote: 
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he said he and Eric Sevareid were discussing the 
pros and cons of abolishing instant analysis as early 
as 1969—but then dropped the matter after 
Agnew’'s Des Moines speech—because abolishing it 
then would certainly have seemed like caving in 
under pressure. The Agnew speech, then, ap- 
parently helped perpetuate the very practice the 
Vice-President was attacking. 

Both NBC and ABC disagree with CBS—and 
intend to continue with instant analysis following 
broadcast presidential speeches, when they feel it is 
warranted. Part of the disagreement may stem 
from the dual nature of the presidency itself. On 
one hand, the President is chief of state. And it 
may seem disrespectful to his office not to let him 
communicate directly with the people, without 
some bumptious individual immediately ‘‘ex- 
plaining”’ his remarks. But on the other hand, the 
President is also a highly partisan advocate. On 
occasion, presidents on the air may leave out an 
inconvenient fact or two, as they plead their causes. 
Instant analysis afterward by a qualified newsman 
can supply these pertinent facts—and thus provide 
a useful perspective for the viewer to evaluate the 
President's speech. Without such analysis, the 
whole truth has to go running after the distor 
tion... and some unconsulted newsmen here at 
CBS feel it can never completely catch up. This is 
Roger Mudd reporting, for CBS News. 


Paley himself was one of the first CBS 
executives to learn of the proposed news-analysis of 





his announcement. Having agreed on the story with 
Mudd (who was substituting for Walter Cronkite 
on both radio and televison), Blum went about 
gathering material as he would on any story and 
called Paley for an interview. Paley returned his 
call in 10 minutes and Blum told the chairman he 
was putting together a piece on the death of instant 
analysis. According to Blum, Paley said he thought 
the approach was incorrect, that the most 
significant development was the provision of 
broadcast time for views differing with the 
President’s. Blum pressed Paley on the instant 
analysis issue, asking if the new policy was the 
result of government pressure. ““We don’t work 
that way, we don’t respond to pressure from 
anybody,” Blum says Paley replied. When Blum 
asked Paley to comment on the quality of CBS’ 
instant analysis, Paley suggested he put the 
question to Salant. 

Blum’s call to Salant the next day came as 
no surprise because Paley apparently had called 
him the night before to tell him of the writer’s 
queries. According to Blum, Salant told him that 
he had mixed feelings about instant analysis, in 
some measure based on the unavailability of ad- 
vance texts from the White House. However, he 
characterized CBS News’ efforts at instant analysis 
as “‘superb”’ (“‘erratic” he later. told me) and did 
not discourage Blum from going ahead with the 
planned commentary on the subject. 

The first draft was completed before 2 p.m. 
and Blum brought the copy to the radio desk for 
approval—the usual procedure. The desk 
suggested only a minor modification, the insertion 
of the word ‘“‘probably” in the sentence referring to 
Eric Sevareid’s acknowledgment that “his op- 
position to instant analysis probably is a minority 
view among CBS newsmen.” Soon after the copy 
was submitted to the desk, Emerson Stone told 
Blum he wanted the script of the air version so he 
could read it to Salant—after the copy was ap- 
proved by the radio desk and by Mudd, who was 
reporting that day from Washington. 

By this time, the script had been read by 
Tony Brunton, executive editor of radio network 
news, and Richard Reeves, of radio special events. 
Neither man sounded any objections to running the 
piece, nor did Emerson Stone when he saw the first 
draft. By the time the newsroom in New York had 
considered the script, a copy had been transmitted 
to Washington where Mudd, after asking Blum by 
phone to make some small editing changes, 
recorded the broadcast. Stone then read the script 
to Salant—home in Connecticut because of his 
daughter’s graduation. 


©... News feeds taped broadcasts to the 
radio network at specified times; the affiliates can 
put the feed on the air or tape it for broadcast later. 
“Walter Cronkite Reporting” is sent to WJR in 
Detroit at 3:54 p.m. The Eastern part of the 
network gets the program at 4:23 p.m., and the rest 
of the country gets the tape an hour later. At 3:30 
p-m., Douglas Edwards, in New York, was told that 
he and not Mudd would be doing the Cronkite 
radio news-analysis that day. According to Blum, 
Stone called him at 3:40 p.m. to say Salant had 
killed the instant analysis piece and ordered him to 
“do something fast.” Though furious, Blum 
managed to scramble up an innocuous 
piece about new faces in the 
Administration. He missed the 3:54 p.m. feed to 
Detroit but finished the substitute piece just in 
time for the 4:23 p.m. feed. It began, ‘This is 
Douglas Edwards reporting, substituting for 
Walter Cronkite,” which was not altogether 
precise. 


After the feed went out, Blum stormed into 
Stone’s office. According to Blum, Stone said he 
thought Salant was caught in a bind and advised 
the writer to let the matter drop for the day. The 
following day, Blum talked with Salant, “‘a person 
for whom I have the highest respect, a smart man 
with a lot of integrity.” Salant told Blum the piece 
was killed because it was editorially deficient. 
Expanding on the point in a subsequent interview 
with me, Salant said he thought the piece made too 
much of the internal, CBS aspect of the story. 
Instead, Salant maintained, the focus should have 
been more comprehensive, including, perhaps, a 
reference to a speech on the subject by former CBS 
Vice-Chairman Frank Stanton and to Agnew’s 
1969 Des Moines speech. 

But the Blum piece did refer to the Agnew 
speech in the third line, and quoting from Dr. 
Stanton hardly seems the best way of playing down 


‘Greater Restraint’ 


QUESTION: When you got into this subject 
[media] several years ago your main concern 
seemed to be that television commentary was in 
effect jamming the President’s message to the 
American people. Do you still see a real problem of 
the President as one political actor getting his views 
across to the American people? 


ANSWER: Not as much. I think there’s been a 
greater restraint in commentary, a much greater 
effort to report the totality of a message than to 
reconstruct it. But it still has certain inherent 
dangers. This business of instant analysis: Cer- 
tainly there should be analysis, and commentary, 


and opinion about what takes place. But there’s 
something insidious about having any speaker, a 
President, for example, give a message to an 
audience in its totality, and then having someone 
come on right behind him and tell the people who 
just heard the message what was said. 

First of all, it performs not a purpose of 
enlightenment, because the listeners already have 
the whole message. They’ve just absorbed it. The 
analysis has a way of emphasizing certain things 
and certain possible conclusions to be reached 
from those points that are being reiterated, and it 
can to some extent affect the viewpoint of the 
recipients. I don’t think it should happen that way. 
Now, the following day if somebody comes on and 
says, ‘“‘Now, this is how I feel about what the 
President said,” that’s different. 


[From an interview with Vice President Agnew by 
David Broder in The Washington Post, June 10.] 


the internal, CBS aspects of the story. However, 
Salant’s reference to the Stanton speech only 
whetted my curiosity, so I called Stanton’s New 
York office and the next morning a messenger 
hand-delivered the speech to my apartment before 10 
o'clock. It was a reply (Nov. 25, 1969) to Agnew’s 
Des Moines attack on “instant analysis” that had 
followed President Nixon’s nationwide broadcast 
on Vietnam earlier that month. Stanton rejected 
the Agnewism, saying the CBS discussion that 
immediately followed the Nixon address was 
“hardly instant” because it came after days, and 
even weeks, of “highly informed speculation,” and 
because copies of the speech were made available to 
reporters two hours in advance. Stanton then said: 
“If a professional reporter could not arrive at some 
meaningful observations under those cir- 
cumstances, we would question his competence.” 
John Chancellor of NBC not only shares this view 
but feels that even advance texts are not crucial so 
long as a reporter has done his homework and has 
taken careful notes during a speech. 


For his part, Salant feels that all the talk 
about instant analysis overshadows the more 
important new CBS policy, the granting of time to 
views countering those of the President. He noted 
that since Franklin D. Roosevelt discovered the use 
of radio, presidential resort to the airwaves has 
resulted in a steady accretion of power that has 
knocked our political system out of kilter. He sees 
CBS’ new policy as helping to redress the balance, 
and he expects that five years from now people will 
agree with him that the elimination of network 
analysis immediately after a President’s speech will 
seem properly insignificant. . 


A. that may turn out to be quite true. And 
it is true, also, that a valid argument can be made 
against the concept of putting reporters and 
commentators on the air immediately after a 
President—or anyone else, for that matter—has 
spoken. Insight is not always arrived at in a hurry. 
However, the overriding issue here is not which 
part of the Paley announcement will prove most 
important historically, or whether instant analysis 
is good or bad. The much larger question is why 
Salant (Paley?) felt compelled to stifle a free 
discussion of the matter on CBS. And, indeed, the 
answer seems to be in a mind-set that prompted 
Salant to describe the internal disagreement as 
“dirty linen.” 


Why dirty? Blum thought the subject of the 
policy change was of considerable general interest, 
particularly in light of Agnew’s 1969 speech. And 
he felt that a broadcast exploring the differences of 
opinion within CBS would only reflect well on the 
network, which, of course, is true. Blum also 
believes that the public has a right to know what 
goes on inside news organizations, especially those 
that use the public airwaves. (I’m not sure what 
Roger Mudd thinks. I called him twice and he 
didn’t call back. When I caught up with him at the 
CBS studios in Manhattan he said “no thanks” 
and walked away before I could even put a question 
to him.) 


Richard Salant fully expects that he will be 
made the villain of this piece. In conventional 
terms, however, that role probably goes to Paley. 
But the real villain is an attitude, one that creates 
an atmosphere that makes Roger Mudd afraid to 
talk and converts honest disagreement into “dirty 
lien.” CBS is hardly the only news organization 
where such conditions prevail, but one would hope 
for a better performance from a network whose 
president for news, Salant, vigorously pushed for 
the establishment of the National News Council. 
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AND NoW— 
BECAVSE YOU ASKED 
FOR IT—A SPECIAL 
“WATERGATE PROFILE”/ 
THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED 
STATES! 
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“PRESIDENT RICHARD M. 
NIXON WAS CARRIED INTO 
OFFICE ON A TREMENDOUS 
WAVE OF POPULAR SUPPORT. 
SOON AFTER, HOWEVER, 
THE DISHONEST AND /LLEGAL 
ACTIONS OF HIS AIDES SCAN- 
| DALIZED HIS eopereoee 
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“/N ALL FAIRNESS 70 HIM, 
IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT BE- 
CAUSE OF INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE, 
INSTIGATION’ WOULD BE A VERY 
INAPPROPRIATE TERM TO 
VSE IN DESCRIBING MR. 

NIXONS ROLE IN THE 
WATERGATE AFFAIR.” 
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Muting Megaphone Mark 


BY MARK McINTYRE 


Five years ago, a Yale junior named Garry 
Trudeau started a comic strip poking fun at the 
politically supercharged atmosphere of- the 
American college campus. Originally called 
“‘Bulltails,” the strip later was named after one of 
its three principal characters; Michael J. 
Doonesbury, a mild-mannered, liberal collegian 
with the nose of Pinocchio. The other two were 
Megaphone Mark, a wild-eyed, shaggy campus 
radical who was later to become a radio broad- 
caster, and B. D., a football star never without his 
helmet who ultimately volunteered for the Vietnam 
war (his initials match those of Brian Dowling, 
Yale’s best-known football hero of the 1960's). 
The strip ran several times a week for two years 
in the Yale Daily News. When Trudeau graduated 
in 1970, “Doonesbury” was taken up by the 
Universal Press Syndicate. By October of that year, 
it had 35 subscribers, including The Washington 
Post, Boston Globe, Baltimore Sun, Chicago 
Tribune and San Francisco Chronicle. In the three 
years since, Trudeau’s political satire has ranged 
far beyond the campus. Scarcely an issue has hit 
the front pages that has not also found its way into 
the action in ‘‘Doonesbury.” 

Trudeau’s political commentary in 
“Doonesbury” has been pointed, at times scathing. 
This has not prevented the strip’s popularity from 
growing to the point where it now has 235 sub- 
scribers and an estimated daily readership of 18 
million. But it has repeatedly prevented individual 
strips from being published, especially when 
Trudeau’s satirical barbs hit too close to home. An 
example is the strip that appeared on May 4, 1972, 
the second anniversary of the killing of four 
students at Kent State University. Michael 
Doonesbury is listening as a friend says, “They say 
it’s very pretty in Ohio this time of year.” In the 
next panel, he adds, “They say it was a very pretty 
day exactly two years ago today at Kent State.” 
There is silence in the third panel, then the friend 
says, ‘Have a nice day, John Mitchell.” That was 
too much for the editors of the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, who killed the strip. Managing Editor 
Robert Giles said the strip was simply “too political 
for the comics pages.” He said the comics pages 
were ‘for entertainment—the reader accepts them 





Mark McIntyre is a free-lance writer who works 
in [MORE]'s Washington office. 


-Garry Trudeau has 
always run into some 
censorship. But when 
he started satirizing 
Watergate, '"Doones- 
bury” began disap- - 
pearing from 
newspapers all over 
the country, including 


The Washington Post. 


on this basis.” The Kent State strip, he said, was 
“devoid of humor.’ So offended was the Beacon- 
Journal's editor-in-chief, Perry Morgan, that he 
ordered the strip dropped altogether. But this 
brought an outcry from readers, so the newspaper 
ended up reinstating “Doonesbury” a couple of 
weeks later, this time back among the classified 
ads. It has since been moved back to the comics 
page. 

Last summer, Trudeau upset the editors of 
The Los Angeles Times with a series of seven strips 
in which “Doonesbury” watched or listened to 
broadcast reports of a visit to Watts by President 
Nixon. In one strip, the President laid a wreath at 
the tomb of an unknown innocent bystander, a 
victim of the 1965 Watts riot. In another, he makes 
a speech, which concludes, “Yes, People of Watts, 
we can now look forward to a new era of peace 
between the L. A. Police Department and your hot, 
young bucks.” All seven strips were suppressed. 
When asked about this, Richard Smith, assistant 
to the editor, pleaded amnesia. He claimed he 
could recall only one strip being killed, because it 
referred to “‘deepest, darkest Watts.” Why? “It 
might be offensive to some people.” 

Last August, ‘‘Doonesbury’’ visited 
Philadelphia with Mark, who promptly ran afoul of 
the shotgun-toting Mayor, who looked remarkably 
like his real-life counterpart, Frank Rizzo. He was 


about to be run out of town when he told the Mayor 
he is “‘a fellow Italian-American.” ‘“You are?” says 
the Mayor, “Well now, that’s different ... I 
thought you were a hippie or a Negro or 
somethin’!” The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ran 
the strip, but excised the words “or a Negro.” 
Pressed for an explanation, Assistant Managing 
Editor Dale Davis said the word “‘Negro’”’ would 
have been “offensive to the Philadelphia black 
community.” He couldn’t explain why, though. 


|| recently, Trudeau found editors get 
skittish only when he satirized issues of acute local 
concern. He has been free to take off on national 
issues ranging from the Vietnam War to the ITT 
affair without excessive complaints or kill orders. 
But since he began focusing on the Watergate case 
in recent weeks, he has encountered prior restraint 
on a scale so large it has left him baffled. 

The first strip on Watergate which ran into 
trouble was scheduled to appear May 29. It 
featured radio broadcaster Mark giving an ‘“‘ex- 
clusive Watergate profile” of John Mitchell. “It 
would be a disservice to Mr. Mitchell and his 
character to prejudge the man,” Mark concludes, 
“‘but everything known to date could lead one to 
conclude he’s guilty!” At least a dozen newspapers 
killed the strip, including The Washington Post, 
Boston Globe, Los Angeles Times, Baltimore Sun, 
Newsday, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and the Raleigh 
[N. C.] News and Observer. 

A number of papers, including the Post, 
also killed a subsequent ‘“‘Doonesbury”’ strip in 
which Mark told his radio audience that “‘in- 
stigation” would be inappropriate to describe 
President Nixon’s role in Watergate, but ‘“‘com- 
plicity is probably okay, though.” 

At The Washington Post, Managing Editor 
Howard Simons expressed a view echoed by a 
number of other editors who killed the Mitchell 
strip, namely that it was prejudicial to Mitchell, 
who is under indictment on Watergate-related 
charges. “If anyone is going to find any defendant 





“Doonesbury” Copyright 1973 by G.B. Trudeau. 
Distributed by Universal Press Syndicate. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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guilty,” said Simons, “it’s going to be the due 
process of justice, not a comic strip artist. We 
cannot have one standard for the news pages and 
another for the comics.” Maybe not, but the Post 
clearly can have one standard for the comics and 
another for the editorial page, where, only five days 
before the first “Doonesbury” strip was killed, 
Joseph Kraft’s column had appeared under the 
headline: ‘“The Guilt of Mr. Nixon.” “For nobody 
can imagine that the President is totally innocent,” 
wrote Kraft. “The question about Mr. Nixon now 
is: How guilty?’’ And only a few days after the 
Nixon strip didn’t appear in the Post, an editorial 
that spoke of the “precise degree of Mr. Nixon’s 
complicity” in Watergate did. Simons did not 
dispute that there was a double standard for the 
comics and editorial pages. Instead, he defended 
it. “It’s very churchy-statey,” he said. What 
appears on the editorial pages, he added, is 
“clearly labeled as political commentary,’ while 
what appears on the comics page is not. “It’s not a 
censorship issue,” he insisted. Simons said the Post 
got about 500 calls when the first “Doonesbury” 
strip was killed, but only about 125 after the 
second. “‘People were mostly concerned that we 
had dropped the strip completely,” he said. 
Newsday Publisher William Attwood said 
he thought Mark’s statement that the facts ‘could 
lead one to conclude”’ that Mitchell was guilty was 
“probably fair,” although his paper killed both the 
Mitchell and Nixon strips. Apparently he holds this 
view only in retrospect because he said that at the 
time, the Mitchell strip ‘“‘appeared to be convicting 
someone.” The decision, he said, “‘was made on a 


feeling, rather than rules in a guidebook, that it 
was too important for the comics page.” As for the 
Nixon strip, well, that just made him “uneasy.’’At 
the Boston Globe, Editor Tom Winship was so 
pleased with the copy editor who called the two 
strips to his attention that he gave him a $50 bonus 
(and killed the strips, of course). He didn’t agree 
with Attwood that the Mitchell strip was fair. 
“There are bold graphics involved,” he said, 
adding that the words “are skating a little close.” 

Claude Sitton, editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, gets the most unusual entry award 
for his explanation that he killed the Mitchell strip 
because its humorous message was ambiguous. 
“You could read the panel as being critical of the 
press before a trial, or as ‘guilty, guilty, guilty’ like 
The Washington Post did. We don’t mind satire if 
it’s humorous and clear.” The Raleigh paper also 
refused to run a May 31 strip in which John 
Ehrlichman was stopped outside the President’s 
Oval office at gunpoint by fellow Nixon aide H. R. 
Haldeman. “Halt! Stop or I'll shoot,” says 
Haldeman. “Bob! It’s me! It’s me!’ pleads 
Ehrlichman. Sitton said he killed this strip and the 
one on Nixon’s “complicity” because they were 
“gross.” Asked to explain what was “‘gross’’ about 
them, he couldn’t. “Doonesbury” has now been 
moved to the editorial page of the News and 
Observer. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Editor Frank 
Hawkins killed both the Mitchell and Nixon strips 
for being prejudicial. ‘““The comics are for en- 
tertainment,” he said, “‘and I don’t think they 
should try to influence people’s thinking.” 


Hawkins apparently doesn’t think columnists 
should try to influence people’s thinking on guilt or 
innocence in Watergate either. Although he ran the 
Kraft column on Nixon’s guilt, he says, “Maybe 
we let him get away with something.’”” Hawkins 
thinks “Doonesbury” is “terribly politicized’ and 
even canceled the strip last summer. After protests 
from more than 150 readers, though, he reinstated 
it. 

* Both the Nixon and Mitchell strips didn’t 
make it into the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
because Editor Jack Butler didn’t think they were 
funny. Speaking of the Mitchell strip, he said, “A 
man under indictment who could go to prison is 
not funny.” The strip on Nixon was killed because 
“it went far beyond the facts.” Adds Butler, ‘““The 
Watergate is very serious ... it’s hard to laugh 
about it.” 


A. of this fuss leaves Garry Trudeau 
surprised and puzzled. For one thing, he intended 
the Mitchell and Nixon strips “to represent the 
hyperbolic euphoria felt by liberal antagonists of 
the Administration. They’re a satirical response to 
the hysterical condemnation. It was not my in- 
tention to prejudice John Mitchell or anyone else.” 
Trudeau might have added that it seems far less 
likely that a person will be prejudiced by the ut- 
terances of a fictional funny paper character than 
by the sober pronouncements of a Joseph Kraft, no 
matter which is labeled as what. 
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Soul Session in Memphis 


BY CHET FLIPPO 


“The Age of Rock,” it was called three years ago, 
the “‘American Cultural Revolution,” and at the 
time it seemed not wholly inaccurate. There was a 
vitality and sense of fresh energy surrounding rock 
music that made the notion of a counter-culture 
almost credible. The idea was nurtured by the rock 
press, a helter-skelter assortment of magazines and 
newspapers and mimeographed sheets that formed 
a virtual underground telegraph linking the 
dopers, the politicos, and the rock fanatics. Such a 
coalition was feasible, then; it was “us vs. them,” 
dope crazies/rockers/radicals joining forces to 
form a new age. It fell apart, of course, before it 
approached reality; but the rock press, finding 
success with a formula of exhaustive coverage of 
rock performers and sundry youth-oriented 
movements, expanded and grew. 

That formula, however, has not been altered 
and the result is that rock papers have grown fat 
and lazy. The morning mail brings me a stack of 
them, mostly unreadable. The styles range from 
confuse? wanderings (‘‘... monotonously 
galloping high-hat pattern ...”) to pop sociology 
(a song “‘smashed into the pubescent underbelly of 
America... with the impact of a fuel-injected 
linebacker doing ups and poppers”) to “Clockwork 
Orange”-inspired adolescent anger (“‘So, I’m a 
merged fleshoid, big fuckin’ deal, right? But like 
they sez don’t knock it until yav eaten it’’). It has 
been but seven years since the appearance of the 
first peer-group rock publication (Crawdaddy’), 
but those years have seen the births and deaths of 
dozens of rock-centered papers and the rise of 
literally hundreds of rock “experts.’”’ The one 
ambition they share, it seems, is a yearning for 
legitimacy, a desire to be recognized as “‘writers.”’ 
They have precious little else: they are largely 
ignored outside the incestous circle of record 
companies and music magazines and they are ill- 
paid: $70 for a 3,000-word feature is not un- 
common. Meeting the stars is paralyzingly boring 
after the first two or three Holiday Inn, dope-hazed 
interviews with “artists” whose sudden fame more 
often than not induces pretension and arrogance. 

Their one consolation is record-company- 
sponsored junkets—expense-paid trips to interview 
rock groups. A writer with the right record com- 
pany connections can be dining free at the St. 
Francis in San Francisco one week and the Drake 
in New York the next. An acquaintance thus far 
this year has traveled to Jamaica, New York (twice), 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 
And he’s now on the waiting list for Tokyo and 
London. 

Last year, his income from writing was 
about $1,300. But his expenses, aside from rent, 
are almost negligible. When he’s not on a junket, 





Chet Flippo, a contributing editor of Rolling 
Stone, is completing a book on 
rock journalism. 


"1 went to the Rock 
Writers’ conference 
out of morbid curios- 


ity, half appalled at 


the thought of a wri- 
ters’ union, and drawn 


by the spectacle of 
100 egos clashing.”’ 


there are always record company publicists who 
will take him to lunch. Then there are the press 
parties for touring rock groups: free caviar, quiche 
lorraine, and the best liquor. His outfit consists of 
two pair of jeans and a dozen free record company 
tee-shirts. For beer money, he sells about $25 worth 
of free promotional records each week. If he needs 
money fast for a new turntable, he can call a friend 
at a record company and turn $100 for writing a 
quick press release or biography. He maintains 
that he is under no obligation to the companies 
that are paying his way but he also realizes that the 
writers who get the junkets are those who can be 
depended on to turn out “favorable” or “positive” 
articles. The word “ethics’”’ is one that is never 
discussed in rock-magazine offices. 

The largesse of the companies is not sur- 
prising, except to an outsider. They will do virtually 
anything to get publicity for an act, as evidenced by 
the current scandals rocking Columbia Records. I 
personally know of no writer who has accepted 
money, but there are no qualms about free plane 
trips, free hotel rooms, free food, liquor, drugs, 
records, and even, in isolated cases, prostitutes. A 
quick-witted hustler can live royally on no income 
just by cultivating the right contacts on Sunset 
Boulevard. 

The latest whole-scale junket was, curiously, 
also an attempt at gaining legitimacy for rock 
writers. The last weekend in May, Stax Records 
flew about one hundred writers to Memphis for the 
four-day convention of the ‘‘National Rock Writers 
Association.” The composition of the list of one 
hundred was a point of dispute from the first. Most 
“‘rock writers” are actually record reviewers who do 
an occasional profile of a group or performer and 
some of them work full- or part-time as record 


company publicists. Most of the conventioneers 
were reviewers, as opposed to critics or journalists. 

There are about a dozen persons now 
writing who are qualified to be called critics and 
half of them didn’t bother with the Memphis trip. 

Then there are the rock journalists: people 
trained in journalism who found that rock 
magazines were the best market for a young writer 
to break into. It is almost coincidental that they are 
primarily writing about rock music and related 
subjects. Ten years ago, it might have been sports; 
during the next ten, it may be video. Of the 26 
editors in the Rolling Stone staff box (actually 27, 
but Hunter Thompson is also listed as Raoul 
Duke), 24 are journalists, one is the book, man, and 
the other handles movie criticism and record 
reviews. Of those 26, I was the only one to attend 
the convention and I went out of morbid curiosity, 
half appalled at the thought of a writers’ union 
(next, would we join the United States Chamber of 
Commerce? Or the Teamsters?) and drawn by the 
spectacle of a hundred egos clashing. 

Would there be furious arguments over 
writing standards? Would adherents of an- 
drogynous rock attack the traditionalists who 
spurn David Bowie and Alice Cooper? Would there 
be fistfights between the ‘Fuck ya” writers from 
Creem and Punk and the “‘literati’” from Fusion 
and Crawdaddy? Would Richard Meltzer and 
Lester Bangs get drunk and jump into the 
Mississippi River? 

That’s what I was prepared for and looking 
forward to. I was not ready for what I encountered: 
an uneasy gathering that scon took on the worst 
characteristics of a high school senior trip coupied 
with the excesses of a rock tour. 

It started at the Memphis airport. I had 
flown in from Dallas with Tom Miller, a sometimes- 
activist, sometimes-rock writer (which is how most 
of the “old farts” started in the late 1960’s) and we 
had both heard rumors of planned MauMauing, of 
presentations of demands (free records for 
prisoners, a Junket Control Central). We had each 
developed arguments and attacks against the 
record company chieftains that we were certain 
would be pressuring us. There had to be an ulterior 
motive, we thought, when the record industry 
would bankroll such a massive junket. Disap- 
pointingly there was none: we had overestimated 
the industry. 

On the way out of the airport we found a 
sign; a big bright sign that proclaimed: ‘““Welcome 
National Association of Rock Writers.” Behind the 
sign was a smiling young woman named “Sandy 





‘from Stax.” Stax Records, the soul label in 
Memphis, was funding the convention to the 
handsome tune of $40,000. When you fly 100 
people in from all over the country (and from 
England), put them up in the Holiday Inn for four 
days, fill them full of liquor and food, and send to 
England for a rock band to entertain them, the cost 
mounts right up there. 

Tom and I were introduced to a young, 
curly-headed man who was obviously part of the 
“‘new elegance” that is now favored in certain rock 
circles: short hair, fringed pink satin shirt, fash- 
ionable trousers and towering stacked-heel shoes 
that give one the popular Sunset Strip slouch. 
Tiven is 18, a Yale student, and, it develops, the 
brain behind the convention. Basically, the 
background is this: Ardent Records, a fledgling 
Memphis company distributed by Stax, released 
two albums last year. Tiven gave one of them a 
“rave review” in Fusion. Ardent’s national 
marketing director, John King (also, for some 
reason, known as Gideon B. Mathews), got in touch 
with young Tiven in a big hurry. They became close 
associates, inasmuch as they had similar interests, 
and the idea for a national association was born. 
King got Stax to finance a convention and even 
printed up NARW letterheads with Ardent’s 
address and phone number. Tiven compiled the list 
of writers to be invited. 

Tiven turned us over to a chauffeur who 
took our bags and hurried us outside to a twenty- 
foot-long, gleaming black Cadillac Fleetwood 
limousine. Twinges of Southern guilt struck me. 
Here I was, with maybe thirty bucks in my jeans 
and that much more in my checking account, being 
bowed and scraped to by a black chauffeur in 
Memphis. Tom and I got in the front seat as a 

token bow to egalite. Another junketeer got into the 


heal- 


back Seat and asked in a Hollywood British accent, 

‘“‘What’s going on, scene-wise?”’ I turned my at- 
tention outside the car to discover a carload of 
teenage girls, who were smiling and waving and 
holding up a telephone number. They must, I 
reflected, have mistaken me for Mick Jagger. I 
waved back, copied down the number, and then we 
were deposited at the Holiday Inn Rivermont, a 
stark white slab standing alongside the swollen 
Mississippi. 

Inside, more smiling young Stax employees 
handed out name tags (at least they didn’t say, “‘Hi, 
I’m ——”) and an armload of promotional 
material: five Stax and Ardent albums, tickets to 
the various events, and a tee-shirt decorated with a 
large rat and the words “Skin Alley”—the latter 
the Ardent band being jetted in from England for 
our listening pleasure. 

The lobby was jammed with delegates, some 
already wearing the “Rock Critic” tee-shirts 
handed out by Creem. There was a restless, un- 
comfortable feeling about the scene, something 
even more evident in the “welcome” cocktail party 
upstairs. 

Much like a pack of dogs sniffing each 
other, the writers were circling and inspecting 
name tags and evaluating one another. The “‘old 
farts” congregated to drink and discuss who was 
“getting out of this racket” by breaking into 
Harper's or Esquire or Oui, while the “young 
punks” got together to get stoned and discuss the 
latest albums. John King came rushing up to give 
Tom Miller his (King’s) room, since Tom had not 
been on the original Hot 100 list. King was already 
hopelessly harried, he was sweating profusely and 
his shirt tail flopped behind him. By the time I 
cornered him later in the cavernous Stax 
“hospitality suite,” he was practically incapable of 
speech. He just bobbed his head and smiled ab- 
sently at my questions. I disgustedly went into the 
Stax kitchen for a drink and found a black waiter 


dishing out Michelob from a refrigerator that was 
wall-to-wall beer cans and fifths of Jack Daniel’s 
from a stack of cases. Nothing but the best. For us 
“critics.” 


T..: called my room about 10 the next 
morning. “Why aren’t you up here for the 
session?” The only scheduled meeting of the four- 
day convention was apparenty taking place. 
“Jesus,”’ he said, “don’t you remember? Last night 
we agreed to monitor this meeting.” Last night? Ah 
yes, it all came back. The early morning party in 
the MCA hospitality suite. My only lasting memory 
of it was seeing Ben Edmonds, the editor of Creem, 
sailing an MCA record off the balcony into the 
black velvet below that was the Mississippi River. 


“Be right there,” I replied. “‘The cocaine, 
after the coke came out I lost track for awhile.” 
Cocaine is very expensive, but some record com- 
pany hotshot had thoughtfully brought along a 
supply. : 

I went upstairs to find Greg Shaw of 
Phonograph Record Magazine (published by 
United Artists Records) chairing the meeting. As I 
watched, it became evident that Shaw and Tiven 
were double-teaming to run the convention. John 
King was reduced to functioning as a messenger. 
“Would John King,” Tiven announced, “please 
hand out the note pads now?” Note pads courtesy 
of MCA. 

Shaw introduced Connie Hechtor, an 
aggressive middle-aged man who publishes a slick 
music magazine in Minneapolis. Hechtor waded 
right in: “What is a valid media? I’m sure there are 
people in this room who are writing for papers that 
I wouldn’t wipe my ass with.” Angry muttering 
from the hung-over writers. . , 

The talk drifted to the. purpose for 
organizing: boycott power against magazines that 
don’t pay. Several people said that rock writers as a 
magazines and record companies. 

Hechtor shattered that illusion: \“What 
makes you think you’re worth so much? You sit on 
your ass and listen to an album and write a review. 
What makes that worth five dollars an hour? 
Huh?” 


More angry muttering. That was clearly not 
what the assembied critics wanted to hear. David 
Rensen, a freelancer, observed that “the whole 
record thing would fall apart without the rock 
press” and John King, of all people, seconded him. 
Alan Levy from Record World rose to refute them. 
“‘We perform,” he said, ‘‘a luxury service. No one 
needs us.” It was one of the few sane statements of 
the weekend. 


Karin Berg, a publicist for Vanguard 
Records, wondered how serious the whole thing 
was since this was the only general session and 
“‘we’re all sitting hefe waiting to go to a brewery.” 
Shaw and Tiven adjourned the meeting so that 
everyone would have time to board buses for the 
tour of the Schlitz Brewery. Shaw called for 
another assembly at four in the afternoon and then 
he went off to raid the Sun Records warehouse. 


The four o’clock meeting never quite got 
started. Two or three persons would drift in, find 
no one there, and then wander out again. Too 
much effort. Besides, there was just time to eat 
dinner before heading out for a free beer party on a 
riverboat. After that came a free showing of “Pat 
Garrett and Billy the Kid.” No time for caucuses. 

Day three began with the postponed 
meeting. Tiven opened the show by calling for 
nominations for people to run the union: “So many 


8. 


people from LA and New York and so on.” 

Shaw said we ought to have a préssure 
group and legal counsel. I was sitting with R. Serge 
Denisoff, a sociology professor at Bowling Green 
(everyone is a rock critic), and he said, “I can just 
see Joe Smith of Warner Brothers or Jann Wenner 
of Rolling Stone quaking in their boots before these 
people.” He was right, of course. We were 100 
gnats sitting there discussing how to disembowel 
the elephant we were riding on. 

Shaw must have heard him: “We need 
solidarity against the people we’re up against.” 
There were a few gasps at that. Lenny Kaye, one of 
the few critics in attendance, said “we should stick 
to our own craft, try to make it more professional.” 
He was ignored. Shaw said a screening committee 
was essential, to determine who would and would 
not become a certified Rock Writer. Toby 
Goldstein said that was dangerous and Richard 
Meltzer said there were too damned many rock 
writers already, so why admit more? 

“Sounds like the plumbers’ union,”’ 
Denisoff dryly observed. “Or early SDS.” 

Tiven remarked that would-be rock writers 
should submit applications and pictures of 
themselves. 

I moved that there be no persons in 
positions of authority who receive a salary from a 
record company. That got-me a few dirty looks 
since it eliminated most of those who had volun- 
teered for the “board.” 

Voting started on what Shaw termed a 
“central committee.” 

Eight persons were elected and then an 
“tadvisory board’’ was selected, which could and 
did include people from record companies. A name 
for the group was finally decided upon: “Rock 
Writers of the World.” NARW was vetoed because 
of its nationalism. Other names were suggested: I 
preferred Junketeers.Interested in Payola; others 
were © Freeloaders Anonymous and Parasites 
Unanimous. Tiven announced that annual dues of 
$5 each were immediately due. “Bullshit,” 
someone yelled, “who decided that?” 

“We all did,” Tiven said, “all who want 
may now come forward and pay their dues.” It 
turned into a revival meeting as 42 people rushed 
down the aisle waving $5 bills. It suddenly occurred 
to several people that no one even knew what city 
this group would have headquarters in, much less 
what the dues went for. 

For a newsletter, Tiven said. John King later 
said he planned to take out the first ad in the 
newsletter. 


T::. meeting broke up and I left without 
‘paying my dues;” there seemed to be no point in 
helping finance the King-Tiven fantasy. On the 
way out, I ran into Linda Solomon of New Musical 
Express, with whom I'd argued the formation of a 
guild/union at four the previous morning. My 
argument had been that: (1) anyone who needs a 
union to get paid by a magazine is a schmuck; a 
magazine may burn you once but then you learn; 
(2) record companies and magazines don’t need 
anybody; (3) anyone who considers oneself a writer 
wants nothing to do with anything that lays down 
with the record companies, although record 
company publicists may find it a cozy arrange- 
ment; (4) the whole damn thing is crazy—rock 
writers are butterflies and if they try to be anything 
more they may get their wings pulled off. 

“You were right,” Linda Solomon said, 
“this was preposterous. What a waste of time. They 
even misspelled my name on the attendance list.” 
Dan Nooger was walking with her and he agreed: 
“I just hope that it doesn’t do any harm.” 
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Fleet Street's Scandal Formula 


BY ALEXANDER COCKBURN 

Iceland must stop exploiting the fact that she is 

a small and weak country up against a large 

and powerful one. Daily Mirror, commenting on 

the cod war between Britain and Iceland. 

What better story could there be to sweep 

sordid scandal, Watergate disclosures, fishing 

wars and anti-inflation measures away from 

our front ro Daily Mail, on the occasion of 

Princess Anne’s engagement. 
The usefulness—indeed the only usefulness—of the 
Lambton affair, which preoccupied the British 
press for the last ten days of May, is that it offers a 
convenient, if somewhat noisome, vantage point 
for anyone interested in British journalistic per- 
formance. Analysis of press coverage is often in- 
convenienced by the fact that—as in the case of 
Watergate—the events being described have some 
importance or took place over a protracted period 
of time. No such obstructions to study crop up 
here. The story broke on May 21. By the beginning 
of June it was, to all intents and purposes, over. 
Furthermore, the story had almost no relevance to 
any aspect of British public life, unless you 
assume—as the press did—that the fact that 
politicians occasionally sleep with prostitutes is 
important. Thus we are left with a newspaper story 
that was invented by a newspaper. 

It was, furthermore, a story pursued with 
almost equal enthusiasm by all sections of the 
British press. Allowing for differences in style and 
emphasis, the Times was as assiduous in its 
coverage as the News of the World—a shade more 





Alexander Cockburn is a British journalist 
now living in New York and writing for The 
Village Voice. He was a founder of the 

Free Communications Group in London. 


Even Watergate and 
the cod war with Ice- 


land were pushed 
aside when the British 


papers discovered 
that Anthony Lambton 
was sleeping with 
- Norma Levy. 


rotundly Pecksniffian maybe, but akin in all the 
basic essentials. All the papers managed that same 
tone of moral and verbal over-exertion, veering 
alternately between pomposity and farce which is 
so prominent a characteristic of the British press. 

It is important to note that all the British 
papers were involved, either sedately or with un- 
bounded zeal, because people are often prone to 
make a separation between the “‘serious” and the 
“popular” papers in Fleet Street. Indeed, it is 
somehow often assumed here that the Times stands 
in the role of Public Address System for the British 
people: that, for example, its sentiments on the 
Watergate affair, widely disseminated in the U.S., 
represent the well-cogitated conclusions of vast 
numbers of Englishmen, instead of being the 
eccentric observations of its editor, William Rees- 
Mogg, on the verge of a trip to Washington, in the 
course of which he hoped to obtain an interview 
with President Nixon. 


However, to maintain some sense of 
proportion about the respective weight of the 
serious and popular papers among the British 
reading public it is useful to remember that the 
Times, Guardian, Telegraph and Financial Times 
jointly sell to a population of 55 million some 2.3 
million copies. The popular dailies (the Mail, 
Express, Mirror and Sun) sell some 13.3 million 
copies. And whereas the Sunday Times, Observer 
and Sunday Telegraph sell just over three million 
copies, the News of the World, Sunday People, 
Sunday Mirror and Sunday Express sell just over 
19 million copies weekly. That is, if you assume a 
readership of three per copy, a figure ap- 
proximately equal to the entire population, from 
infants to grey-beards. 


Although the story has trickled into the 
public prints over here, we had better start with a 
brief narration of events. At the end of March, a 
call-girl named Norma Levy was being interviewed 
by Scotland Yard detectives on a matter un- 
connected with prostitution or pornography. In the 
course of some rambling replies she mentioned the 
names of various prominents, among them 
Anthony Lambton. (Contrary to general usage, 
Lambton is not a Lord any more. He gave up the 
title Earl of Durham to remain in the House of 
Commons. However, he insisted on retaining the 
courtesy title of Lord Lambton. The Committee on 
Privileges had ruled against this title, and the New 
Statesman alleges that he would have had to resign 
anyway, given his obstinate refusal to give it up. 
Nevertheless, all the newspapers, with the ex- 
ception of the Telegraph, persisted in calling him 
“Lord”. Anything’s better than plain Mr.) A 





detective from the Yard happened to mention Mrs. 
Levy’s revelations to a friend of his in DS, which 
used to be MiS—the counter-intelligence branch 
of the security services. 

Now for some months DS had been exer- 
cised about the possibility of security leaks through 
a call-girl network in England and on the Con- 
tinent, mainly in Germany. There is a tradition of 
East German girls being trained up to winch 
secrets out of West German clients and it seems 
that traveling Britons were in the habit, on any 
excursion to the Continent, of hurrying—often in 
official cars—to the nearest brothel. The process is 
charmingly related by one German “hostess” who 
with her friend entertained two Englishmen: ‘‘First 
we had a gorgeous dinner and then we four went 
together into a hotel apartment. The gentlemen 
were terribly reserved and showed distinguished 
attitudes. Their thaw required the consumption of 
large quantities of Scotch. I knew them only as Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Brown.” 

This sort of thing throws an English security 
officer into a tumult of excitement, and so, 
with the help of West German colleagues, DS 
swung into action. By assiduous phone-tapping 
and surveillance it was building up a satisfactory 
picture of the business when the extra information 
from Scotland Yard came in. Now Lambton had 
the misfortune to be in the Department of Defense, 
in day to day charge of the Royal Air Force. Given 
the presumed “threat to security,” the Director 
General of the Security Services now felt it 
necessary to go directly to Prime Minister Heath 
and tell him the trend of inquiries and existing 
state of information. (This expeditious rush to the 
Prime Minister dates from the Profumo scandal, 
when Macmillan had the humiliation of telling the 
House of Commons that he had not the slightest 
idea of what was going on, since his civil servants 
had not bothered to tell him.) 

Thus, by April 12 Heath knew that Lamb- 
ton was in the habit of spending some of his lunch 
hours and cocktail times in the bed of Mrs. Levy. 
Heath did nothing about it, and neither did anyone 
else. It is after all the natural desire of politicians to 
do nothing, if action can be avoided; and the 
natural desire of all security services to know about 
everything, but if possible to do nothing: the theory 
being that more information might come in. But 
intensive police surveillance of casa Levy was 
inaugurated and also spotted lumbering into the 
little lair was Lord Jellicoe, Lord Privy Seal, a 
heavyweight member of the cabinet, inter alia in 
charge of the Civil Service. Still nothing happened. 

At this point, Jellicoe might have kept his 
job and Lambton been allowed to resign quietly 
were it not for the enterprise of Colin Levy, Nor- 
ma’s husband and procurer. He seems to have 
gathered from his wife that she had told all, or a lot 
of it, to the police. Scenting his hour, he hastened 
round to the News of the World to offer them some 
pictures he had been prudent enough to take of 
Lambton’s exertions. To “tell his story’ Levy 
demanded huge sums of money under the correct, 
if exaggerated, impression that British papers paid 
for information, and under the illusion that they 
kept their word. Although they did not im- 
mediately pay him money, the News of the World 
expressed keen interest, for reasons which require a 
brief detour into the practices of that paper. 

Although the average Englishman views 
newspapers with contempt and distrust, he would 
certainly defend to the death his right to go on 
reading the filth that they publish. How else to 
explain the circulation of the News of the World, 
which with over six million copies sold weekly has 
the largest sales in the non-Communist world? For 
many years it has served the useful, and to its 
readers apparently intoxicating, purpose of an- 


nouncing the depravities of scout masters, but- 
chers, vicars and dentists. From its newshounds the 
dope addict and the sex fiend can expect no mercy. 
Few people would ever admit that they read it, 
although it is mathematically evident that a huge 
slice of the population does just that. 


A few years ago, the News was bought by 
Rupert Murdoch, a zestful newspaper proprietor 
from Australia known as the Digger, or more 
explicitly, as the Dirty Digger. As opposed to 
members of the Carr family who had: previously 
controlled this enormously profitable property, the 
Digger was young and Laborish in_ political 
proclivities. He chose to change the News of the 
World and another property he acquired, the Sun. 
He made them both much dirtier. The formula he 
adopted to win the increased sales he soon enjoyed 
was simple. “‘Tit at the front, top class racing 
tipsters at the back.” Awed observers would 
remark how the Sun picture editors would spend 
up to an hour selecting the pin-up picture which 
daily adorns page 3, expertly discussing profile, 
bosom and thigh lighting: across the road at the 
rival paper, the Mirror, battle weary editors would 
shamefacedly spend only five minutes on this vital 
chore. 

For the weeks preceding Colin Levy’s visit, 
the News of the World had been conducting an 
inquiry into pornography and vice in London. This 
allowed the paper to indulge in its favorite past- 
time, providing salacious detail, swaddled in moral 
objurgation. Here’s one example of its investigative 
journalism: 


I was invited inside 40 Shepherd St. by a tall 
brunette wearing a tight sweater and black 
slacks who said her name was Sheila King. She 
told me the charge was L6 [$15] to make love 
and asked me if I wanted any extras. Sheila, 
who had a printed certificate on her door 
classifying her as ‘‘the sexiest girl in thé world,” 
stripped to her red brassiere and light sweater, 
which she pulled above her chest revealing the 
low cut bra. Patine (another girl) then 
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proceeded to simulate the love act with her on 
the double bed, continuously asking me to join 
them ...I made an excuse and 


News of the World reporters are always making an 
excuse and leaving. Along with the phrase “he 
interfered with my clothing’ it is the paper’s 
contribution to English idiom. 

In the course of its investigations of Lon- 
don’s vice haunts the News of the World had 
already run into gossip about “people in high 
places.”” Accordingly, Levy’s news seemed of great 
interest. The paper acted in its best traditions and 
decided it needed further proof. So it provided Levy 
with infra-red camera equipment (originally 
developed as part of a sniper’s sight for Vietnam) 
and a photographer to instruct him in its mysteries. 
Such action was necessary since Levy’s own snaps 
did not supply positive ID of the couple at their 
sport. This modern Pyramus, along with the News 
of the World photographer, returned to the love 
nest, as it became known, and set up the equip- 
ment. Finally, excellent pictures of Lambton and 
two girls were obtained. The News of the World 
now took copies of these pictures, gave the 
originals and the tapes back to Levy, told him they 
would not pay him a penny, and furthermore were 
showing all their evidence to the police. Levy 
hurried down the road to the People, News of the 
World’s great rival, and asked them for $110,000 
for his materials. He eventually settled for $1,875 
down, enough for him to leave the country: which 
he, his wife and wife’s friend immediately did, 
along with a superintending reporter from the 
People. 

Both the News of the World and the People 
now had the story. So did the police, and so did 
Heath. On May 20, the News of the World ran a 
story about vice, with a separate story about a “‘top 
people’s vice ring.’’ Simultaneously Stern, the 
German picture magazine, to whom Levy had also 
told his story, ran a story about an unnamed 
British VIP involved with prostitutes. On Monday, 
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May 21, the police told Lambton that photographs 
of his activities were going the rounds. On Tuesday, 
he resigned. On Wednesday, Jellicoe resigned. The 
Levys, from their Morocco retreat, told the People 
that a third minister, allegedly Geoffrey Rippon, 
Secretary of State for the Environment, was in- 
volved as well. No proof was offered. By Tuesday, 
May 29, the whole affair was over. 

These are the bare outlines of the actual 
affair. It can be observed at once that it is trivial, 
unpleasant and unworthy of public attention. To 
establish why, briefly, it became a major event, 
displacing Watergate and even the cod war with 
Iceland from the headlines, we should try to 
establish some sort of a structural guide to the 
treatment of a scandal, as it obtains for the British 
press. 
e RUMOR. Owing to the peculiar savagery 
of the British libel laws, it is a matter of some art to 
inform the reader that not only is a scandal afoot, 
but that Mr. X or Lord Y are specifically involved. 
Changing moral standards have now made it 
possible to imply that Mr. A and Miss B are 
sleeping together, but even this liberty depends 
somewhat on the tolerance Mr. A and Miss B have 
for such reports of their activities. If the going gets 
too rough, they can resort to the courts and obtain 
the heavy damages British juries delight in 
awarding against the press. The technique often 
used by British papers is that of juxtaposition. A 


headline will announce UNNAMED PEER IN. 


SEX SCANDAL. Somewhere down at the foot of 
the page another report will tell us that Lord 
Blatherwick is off to shoot grouse in Scotland. 
While this technique is much admired by 
professionals, it is mystifying to the general public, 
who are not trained to read the front page like an 
acrostic. 

e RUMOR MULTIPLIED. Escalation of 
rumor is often achieved by getting a member of 
Parliament to ask a question in the House of 
Commons. The MP can ask his question in safety, 
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since he is privileged inside the House and 
therefore cannot be sued for libel. In the Lambton 
case, as soon as phase-one Rumor had commenced, 
a Labor MP called Wellbeloved tabled a question 
asking the Prime Minister if “he is satisfied with 
security arrangements at the Ministry of Defense.” 
Thus (a) the Press can speculate on the motives for 
the question, (b) the prime minister is forced either 
to say that he is satisfied—which would be to 
exonerate Lambton—or say that he is not, in which 
case he has to explain why. In a perfect world, 
RUMOR, which can continue with profitable effect 
for weeks, is followed by 

e DENIAL. The denial is extremely im- 
portant. It allows the reasons for denial to be 
thoroughly explored (MINISTER DENIES 
SLEEPING WITH CALL-GIRL) and of course 
with any luck the denial can be refuted in which 
case, joy of joys, we have THE LIE. Locus classicus 
for the lie was when Profumo admitted he had 
deceived the house about his sexual activities. The 
lie led to his total ruin. So then we have 

e EXPOSURE. Suddenly the Minister 
crumbles under pressure. He admits all, and 
resigns—a broken man. This gives rise to a 
satisfactory bout of headlines: WHY I 
LIED ... MY AGONY: LORD BLATHERWICK 
SPEAKS OUT... LADY BLATHERWICK: “I 
WILL STICK BY HIM.” After a period, often 
extended, the press gets tired of Blatherwick and 
falls to rumination. This is the phase of 

e MORALIZING. The Times is particularly 
good at this. The general tenor is usually that the 
country is going to the dogs and Blatherwick’s vile 
conduct is only further ghastly, yet somehow 
satisfactory, evidence of the fact. Then comes a 
vital stage, always known as 

e THE THIRD MAN or COVER-UP 
phase. Since the RUMOR phase has continued 
unabated throughout, the press suddenly decides 
that the guilty have not all been detected, that 
malfeasance still lurks: hence it is reported that 
there is a Third Man, whom the police are 
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zealously seeking, or whom the police are inex- 
plicably not seeking. Why, ever since the walk to 
Emmaus, there should be this obsession with third 
men is not clear. At any rate, he is usually not 
discovered, (though even in the Lambton Case one 
has to have a long-odds bet that one might turn up) 
in which case we return to 

e FINAL MORALIZING and SELF- 
LACERATION. The press now turns in on itself 
and indulges in a kind of civil war, each accusing 
the other of crude sensationalism, unwarranted 
interference with the privacy of the citizen. Each 
paper congratulates itself on preserving ‘‘the 
vigilance of a healthy press without which 
democracy cannot survive,” and accuses the other 
of laxity or excessive zeal in this respect. Finally the 
government intervenes and announces the ultimate 
phase of 

e THE OFFICIAL INQUIRY, which drags 
on for several months and on which the curtain 
thankfully falls. 


Aiiticuss they have fairly venerable an- 
tecedents, these rules were really established at the 
time of the Profumo case. It should be paren- 
thetically noted that one of the reasons why the 
press turned red hot at once on the Lambton 
business, and in a way why it also turned off quite 
so quickly, was that nothing quite as exciting as the 
Profumo affair had happened to the Press since 
the war. As a national focus of interest it could 
legitimately—in effect if not in substance—be 
compared to Watergate. 

The specific interest of the Lambton affair 
was that the first four phases were concluded in 
almost as many days. Rumor began on Sunday, 
May 20. On Tuesday Lambton had resigned, giv- 
ing no reason beyond “an ability to look after 
my own affairs properly.”” By Wednesday, he had 
explained that he had associated with call-girls and 
been “the victim of some sneak pimp” who had 
taken pictures of him. (Lambton has worked as a 
journalist and probably knew that the best way to 
kill a story is to avoid periphrasis and tell it 
quickly. In England it’s called “‘doing the decent 
thing,” or ‘“‘acting with commendable honesty.”’) 
By Thursday he was able to say that ‘“‘My wife and 
family are standing by me,” and by the weekend he 
was on television explaining to the evident approval 
of the populace that he had visited call-girls 
because he liked variety and that the reaction of the 
average Englishman to the news that he, Lambton, 
had been in bed with two girls would be one of 
“lucky chap” (more commendable honesty and 
forthrightness). Jellicoe resigned on Thursday, 
admitting to ‘“‘casual affairs” and was in his 
Wiltshire retreat the following day. By Friday both 
the Third Man phase and the Official Inquiry (by 
the Security Commission) were under way. By the 
beginning of the following week the Third Man 
rumor had been laid low by the police and Self- 
Laceration was well in progress. 

The papers were thus thrown in something 
of a heap by the speed with which events developed. 
There was no need to hound Lambton, since he 
kindly made himself available for interview. There 
was no possibility of calling for resignations since 
the relevant parties had, with great expedition, 
resigned. Consequently, moralizing began rather 
early. Let us take first the effort of the Daily Mail, a 
sheet for the middle- and upper-middle classes. 
The Mail had with some expense secured the first 
good photographs of Mrs. Levy, by then in her 
Moroccan hideaway. (The Mail’s rival, the Express, 
had failed in this vital area, and so its news editor 
was summarily fired.) For palates unblunted by a 


(continued on page 14) 
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Boo-Boo 

There was a little overwriting in the advance 
materials for the summer meeting of the Society 
of Magazine Writers. What could have been the 
after dinner special of the season—Norman 
Cousins on “The Anatomy of a $30,000,000 
Publishing Boo-Boo”—turned out to be rather 
pallid patter on his World magazine’s circulation- 
boosting practices, disguised under the title 
“Why Magazines Will Survive.” 

Cousins, it seems, had agreed to speak but 
was unavailable when program chairman Mort 
Weisinger had to send out announcements of 
the June 14 meeting. It was Weisinger who came 
up with the $30,000,000 Boo-Boo format (‘‘After 
all, I’m a writer,” he explained), and it was 
Cousins who balked hard at the last moment— 
or, as Weisinger phrased it, “The egg really hit 
the fan when he heard about it.” 

Cousins, at the opening of his talk, dealt with 
the “misunderstanding,” saying that he could 
‘*.. . imagine nothing less gracious at this point 
than to add to the humiliation of John Veronis 
and Nicolas Charney,” the bankrupt whizzes 
who took Saturday Review away from Cousins. 
“The difference between success and failure is 
not so large that anyone can afford to crow.” 
The only crow to be seen or heard was eaten that 
day. On the morning of Cousins’ speech, 
Weisinger was forced to send a telegram to New 
York media correcting the topic, saying that 
‘“...the title...was conceived by us but 
because of Mr. Cousins’ absence was not ap- 
proved by him. I regret the error.” 

—NEWTON LAMSON 


‘Aid and Comfort’? 


On March 8, Max Frankel, the new Sunday 
editor of The New York Times, issued a memo 
requesting his department heads to inform him 
of moonlighting performed on a regular*basis by 
members of their staffs. “‘A whole series of 
policy questions, relating to possible conflicts of 
interest and possible aid and comfort to 
competing publications need to be reviewed by 
the Publisher and the senior editors,” wrote 
Frankel. As a result of the policy review, Book 
Review Editor John Leonard has been ordered 
to cease writing his ““Cyclops”’ television column 
for Newsweek and to refrain from writing book 
reviews for the Atlantic. 

“Cyclops” appeared in Life for three years. 
Shortly after the magazine folded, Leonard was 
approached by Atlantic editor-in-chief Robert 
Manning. They agreed that a television column 
would be inappropriate for a publication with a 
two-month lead time. Instead, Leonard saw an 
opportunity to review major books, something 
he feels he cannot do for the Book Review (‘I 
have enough power as it is in selecting 
reviewers,” he says). At the same time, he an- 
ticipated trouble. As it turned out, his June 
article on new works by John Cheever, Philip 
Roth and Bernard Malamud did not inaugurate 
a new column, as intended. “Cyclops,” 
meanwhile, had moved over to Newsweek, but 
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Frankel has now appropriated it for the Sunday 
Times arts and leisure section. “I told John 
Leonard I liked his column so much I wanted to 
run it in The New York Times,” says Frankel. 
-Leonard maintains he is not unhappy about this 
decision. He received a raise and a bonus and 
will be paid on a free-lance basis for ‘‘Cyclops.”’ 

Frankel insists that he has not initiated an 
“across-the-board policy.” Jonathan Segal, an 
editor in the travel section, would have been 
allowed to continue writing a sports column for 
Esquire, had he not lost the assignment when 
editor and assistant publisher Harold Hayes left 
that magazine. “I didn’t see anything wrong 
with it,”” says Frankel, who explains that there 
was nu “competitive” situation involved in this 
particular instance. 

Another Timesman who will no longer be 
giving “‘aid and comfort” to other publications 
is dance and drama critic Clive Barnes, who had 
recently become a movie critic for Vogue. His 
fourth and last 600-word column for the fashion 
magazine appeared in May. Barnes was relieved 
of that assignment by managing editor A.M. 
Rosenthal. Peter Millones, assistant managing 
editor, explains that the daily paper has always 
disapproved of outside writing on a regular 
basis. Management feels.that, for the most part, 
an employee is asked to do such work “not 
because he’s Joe Jones but because he’s Joe 
Jones of The New York Times. We don’t want 
them to trade on the name of the Times.” Like 
Frankel, Millones stressed that free-lance work 
on a non-contractual basis is perfectly ac- 
ceptable. 


Singles Set 


June being the traditional time for nuptials, it 
was particularly disheartening to learn last 
month that couples have yielded to singles— 
periodically speaking, at least. Some months 
ago, [MORE] reported that New York editor 
and publisher Clay Felker was planning to start 


—T.P. 


a new magazine to be called Couples. A special 
issue of New York devoted to that theme and 
distributed the week of St. Valentine’s Day 
proved to be the biggest seller—60,000 copies 
off the newsstands, according to Felker—in the 
magazine’s five-year history. 

Consequently, a pilot Couples issue was 


prepared and sold nationally. But local conjugal 


curiosity was apparently unmatched in the rest 
of the country. Fewer than 250,000 copies were 
sold—only 48 per cent of the press run. Felker 
has decided to abandon the project for the time 
being and most likely forever. Turning his sights 
westward, he is about to purchase the monthly 
Los Angeles magazine, which will be run by New 
York’s Associate Editor and Publisher Sheldon 
Zalaznick until indigenous management is 
found. 

Meanwhile, the unattached market is 
being offered a chojce of two new publications, 
Single and Singles, both of which made their 
debut on June 14—not coincidentally. One of 
them, Singles, is an amateurish outgrowth of a 
shopper for unmarrieds put out on Long Island. 
Single, on the other hand, is a far more am- 
bitious undertaking featuring such heavies as 
Dr. Alex (The Joy of Sex) Comfort and Herman 
(“Sin & Sex in Our Society”) Kahn. Single 
Publisher Hy Steirman, who used to run 
Coronet, has promised his advertisers a 
newsstand circulation of 500,000 for the new 
venture, which cost him $1 million to start, he 
says. 

Relations between Singles and Single have 
not been cordial. The two publishers disagree 
over whose idea came first. Singles publisher 
Marty Oser took Steirman to court and won a 
temporary injunction against local distribution, 
which was later vacated. Now Oser says he plans 
to profit from his magazine’s superficial 
resemblance to Single. And he likes to think his 
homespun pastiche will fare better. ‘Ours is 
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geared to single people,” says Oser. “His is 
feeling sorry for single people.” The observation 
is borne out by Single articles like ‘““The Art of 
Loneliness” and “Pulling Apart,” subjects that 
Singles, with its emphasis, if that is the word, on 
such matters as travel and astrology, seems to 
ignore. But newsstand browsers are bound to be 
confused by the inaugural covers, one of which 
(Single) shows a pleasant couple, while the other 
(Singles) depicts a mournful woman, her sorrow 
accentuated by some sort of macrabre silver 
makeup. 

—T.P. 


Organizing Newsday 


Newsday editorial employees expect to vote this 
summer on whether to form a bargaining unit 
under Local 406 of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. Members of the 14-man organizing 
committee say that 75 per cent of the ap- 
proximately 300 editorial employees who may be 
eligible to join the bargaining unit have signed 
(non-binding) cards favoring the union. 

Local 406 currently represents 252 Newsday 
employees in three areas: the pressroom, the 
transportation department and administrative 
services. The bargaining unit envisioned by the 
committee would include reporters, sub- 
management editors, photographers, artists and 
so-called “support services”—personnel in the 
library, clerks and some secretaries. 

If the pressmen succeed at Newsday, they 
will have won their first editorial department at 
a major daily. The union drive is an obvious 
rebuff by Newsday editorial employees to The 
Newspaper Guild, which has not had 
representation at Newsday since the 1940s. In 
January, 1971, the Guild lost an election there— 
some say because employees familiar with that 
union from previous jobs were disillusioned with 
its performance. Current feeling is that the 
interests of editorial employees would be not 
well-served by a bargaining unit comprised of 
non-professionals such as elevator operators, 
janitors and classified ad salesmen in addition 
to editorial staffers, as would be mandatory 
under the Guild. 

A principal impetus for the drive is the 
growing sense of detachment from corporate 
decision-making in the three years since 
Newsday was acquired by the Times-Mirror Co., 
based in Los Angeles. Correctly or not, some 
staffers see themselves as just another item in 
the Times-Mirror profit ledger. The chief issue 
is salaries: the organizers want parity with the 
New York Daily News and insist they are far 
behind their colleagues at New York City 
papers. 

At this writing, the organizing committee 
has no hard data on Newsday salaries. Its 
research indicates, though, that most editorial 
salaries fall between $200 and $330 a week, with 
the so-called ‘‘top minimum” for reporters—the 
minimum salary for someone with experience— 
at $295. However, in a recent “confidential” 
memo to his sub-editors, Editor Dave Laventhol 


wrote that top minimum is now at $330, a figure 
that came as a surprise to the organizing 
committee. Laventhol told [MORE] that five 
years is regarded as “full experience’ at 
Newsday. 

Comparison with the New York City dailies 
is complicated by the fact that new Newspaper 
Guild-Management contracts are still being 
negotiated, meaning that salaries will inevitably 
increase. Meanwhile (and taking into account 
last year’s pre-Christmas Pay Board roll-back), 
reporters at the News make a minimum of $330 
weekly after five years; at the Post, $329.80 after 
four years; and at the Times, $351.90 after two 
years. The figure at the Times is merely 
theoretical—most earn between $400 and $500. 
Fewer merit raises are awarded at the Post and 
News. 

Laventhol says he is enjoined from 
discussing salaries—or anything else pertaining 
to the union—pending the election. But the June 
12 memo to his sub-editors indicates his at- 
titude, beginning with a weary, “Here we go 
again. Most of us didn’t envision that practicing 
journalism would include trying to explain to 
people why they shouldn’t vote for the 
Pressmen’s Union. The coming of a union would 
not be a disaster; Newsday can live with it if that 
is what a majority of the staff wants. But neither 
people’s working life nor the product may be 
quite the same if the Pressmen succeed in 
winning the bargaining election.” 

Asking the editors to “make certain that 
each member of your staff individually un- 
derstands the reasoning against—as well as 
for—the Pressmen,” Laventhol cautioned them 
against violating National Labor Relations 
Board rules stipulating that “management 
cannot promise and it cannot threaten.” But, he 
added, it is “free to discuss the union openly 
with individuals or groups in the appropriate 
setting.’’ Laventhol stressed that the Pressmen 
“cannot guarantee anything beyond a union 
card and dues,” that editorial employees “will 
have to negotiate for the wages, benefits and 
working conditions that they have now.”’ The 
crux of his argument—the position he obviously 
hopes his sub-editors will advocate—treads as 
follows: 

Editorial staffers will be entrusting their 

individual aspirations and problems to a 

union that has been craft-oriented, 

discipline-minded and relatively insensitive 

to social change. Even though the editorial 

bargaining unit has been promised 

autonomy, some of its major decisions, 
including the right to strike, will have to be 
voted on by the entire local, and not just the 

bargaining unit. The Pressmen’s union is a 

retty good union—for Pressmen. I just 

don’t think it is the right group to represent 
independent-minded, committed jour- 
nalists. 

Initially, Laventhol’s rather cavalier at- 
titude toward the Pressmen was shared by his 
employees, according to one organizing com- 
mittee member, who says, “One of our first fears 
was—here are all these funny guys with ink on 
their hands—how can we join them? Then we 
found out that some of these guys were making 
over 20 grand a year.” The organizing com- 
mittee was impressed with the Pressmen’s clout, 
most recently demonstrated by its ability to 
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overcome management resistance to overtime 
pay for working the Sunday edition, which was 
first published in April of last year. 

Thus far, the focus has been on ‘“‘bread- 
and-butter” issues, limited mostly to salaries, 
since there has been some improvement in 
fringe benefits under Times-Mirror. But the 
organizers are not precluding the possibility that 
the hoped-for unit will deal with ‘‘voice-in-the- 
product” matters as well. And right now they 
are very optimistic, although somewhat fearful 
that management may succeed in delaying the 
vote until the movement loses steam. One 
member of the committee thinks that if the 
election were held now, the split would be 54 per 
cent for and 46 per cent against the union. 
Another says ““We’d have to make a terrible 
error to lose.” 


—T.P. 


Ticketed 


Among the many things that set The New York 
Times apart form the other two newspapers in 
New York City is its responsiveness to criticism 
it regards as just. In the June 18 issue of New 
York magazine, Nicholas Pileggi disclosed that 
the Times was receiving almost $25,000 a year in 
free tickets to Madison Square Garden sports 
events. Even before the article appeared, Times 
managing editor A.M. Rosenthal angrily put an 
end to the freebies. “From now on,” he said in a 
memo, “‘we will accept none. We will return or 
cancel the tickets we have on _ hand. 
Managements of sports promotions will be 
notified by the sports editor of the new policy: 
no free tickets, thanks; working press only... .”’ 

In his admirable piece, Pileggi also 
reported that free Garden tickets were going to 
the New York Post at the per season rate of 
$10,455 and to the Daily News at the rate of 
$28,635. “Top [sports] editor Bob Anderson of 
the News,”’ Pileggi wrote, “...currently receives 
$6,219 worth of Knick and Ranger seats per 
season. Ike Gellis [sports editor] of the Post gets 
$5,748 worth...." At the Post, 22 free tickets 
come in for every Knick game. At the News the 
total is 52 free seats, and 13 of the journalists on 
that list also receive 30 tickets to every Ranger 
game. 

When New York columnist James Brady 
asked Post publisher Dorothy Schiff about all 
this sports payola, she forthrightly replied ‘‘no 
comment.” Her minions were equally 
enlightening when questioned by [MORE]. Ike 
Gellis said, “I’m not allowed to comment.” 
Managing editor Robert Spitzler was similarly 
disinclined. (Spitzler’s silence was relayed to us 
by deskman Joe Spano, who said he only got free 
tickets from the Garden for Disney on Parade 
and the circus.) 

As this issue goes to press, a group at the 
Daily News is “going over the matter,’ ac- 
cording to managing editor Michael O’Neill. 
“There is a general disposition that some 
changes have to be made in our ticket policy,” 
he added, “but it is not a simple problem.” 

—R.P. 
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daily diet of British popular journalism it is worth 
quoting some chunks of the essay in snobbery and 
cut-price psychologizing that the Mail ran opposite 
a full-page picture of Mrs. Levy, looking rather 
sweet on her wedding day: 

At a quick glance she could be the chic wife 

of a wealthy parish’s progressive vicar, 
graciously declaring this fete A anes 

She could be the sophisticated power behind 

a board-room throne. 

She could, indeed, be the self-assured but 

discreet wife of an ambitious Cabinet Minister. 

But then a second glance reveals the cool 

challenge in the eyes, the strip-Jack nakedness 
of that look, and suddenly it doesn’t seem so 
improbable after all that this is Norma Levy, 
the prostitute the privileged classes seek out. 

There is the slant of the mouth; that so- 

correct straw hat at just too rakish an angle; a 
sensuousness surrounds that silk scarf, so 
artfully tied; you notice the slight vulgarity of 
those earrings. 

Then you are aware of the peasant beneath 

the lady. 

Thus, in simple words, oddly Victorian in 
style, the popular press reminded its readers that 
vice led irretrievably to ruin, that the brittle world 
of fast cars, “luxury flats” (Norma Levy’s seems to 
have been a 4-room apartment of modest size) and 
professional conjunction with the upper classes led 
irretrievably to ruin, too. 

This sort of moral approach was also 
followed by the Times, albeit in a more high-minded 
way. Now the dearest hope of any Times editor is to 
express in measured phrase and unctuous terms 
the consensus of official England. At the time of 
the Profumo case, Sir William Haley, then editor, 
thundered against the Neronian excesses which he 
imagined to be afflicting the nation. The present 
editor, Rees-Mogg, wrote in the Sunday Times at 
the time of Profumo that the political life blood of 
England was flowing through the loins of a red- 
head. Early in the week the Times seemed to be 
taking a calm attitude: “We all know that in every 
walk of life . . . there are men who cannot control 
one aspect or another of their lives. Some cannot 
control their sexual conduct. Others are 
alchoholics. Others cannot handle their money 
affairs and so on. If we were to say that any of these 
defects excluded men from contributing to society, 
then society would suffer a considerable loss of 
talent.” But the next day the old instinct to detect 
moral decay took over: 


The Protestant ethic is not crumbling by 
sectors: it is the whole line of cliffs that is being 
eroded by the sea... There are still a large 
number of men of the most old-fashioned 
standards of integrity in public life, yet the fact 
that one should be writing quite naturally of 
old-fashioned standards of integrity shows 
where the danger is... The Security Com- 
mission is, no doubt, the best way of making 
sure that there has been no damage to security 
in this case, though we shall be very lucky if the 
people implicated in this case end with those 
named so far. 


Now it should be noticed that the Times is, 
in that phraseology so reminiscent of thick 
vegetable soup, in fact adopting exactly the same 
techniques as its cruder associates. There is the 
same gloomy relish in citing the collapse of moral 
standards: the same suggestion that others are 
involved and that Security might have been put at 
risk. 

Security is in fact so important a constituent 
of any English scandal, and such a lasting ob- 
session of the British press, that perhaps it should 
have been awarded a phase all to itself. Only in the 
wake of President Nixon’s remarks about national 
security and the scrutiny that this concept has 
come under in the United States can people here 
perhaps understand the paralyzing ramifications of 
this phrase, as deployed by British politicians and 
journalists. 

Britain, of course, has a glorious tradition of 


traitors, from Philby, through Burgess, McLean, 
Fuchs, Blake and no doubt others yet unnamed. 
Thus the British fuss about security rather in the 
way an old hen might cherish its last egg. Fur- 
thermore, the basic reason for Profumo’s ruin, ten 
years ago, was that his executive function lay in the 
Department of Defense: the fact that he slept with 
a call-girl also patronized by an official from the 
Russian embassy allowed him to become subject to 
the charge, absolutely disastrous, that “he had 
endangered national security.” This was, of course, 
tosh: but it allowed the press to have a field day 
and the Labor Party to attempt to make political 
capital. 

Ten years later Lambton had the misfortune 
to be also working in the Department of Defense. 


Page one of the 
Daily Mail: 
Norma Levy on 
her wedding day. 
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ment of Social Security there would not have been 
so much of a fuss. Now, leaving aside the question 
of whether the Ministry of Defense has any secrets 
worth stealing, it is virtually inconceivable that 
Lambton would have spent his stolen seconds with 
Mrs. Levy prattling to her about laser technology or 
British air-force policy in the Persian Gulf. 
Nonetheless, “the security angle’ allowed every 
newspaper to continue discussing the scandal as 
though it were of import to Britain’s strategic 
health. The-Daily Telegraph, for example, zoned in 
on the fact that Chinese diplomats happened to live 
next door to Mrs. Levy’s apartment. Brooding on 
this coincidence, the Telegraph intoned, ‘‘Fears of 
a possible Chinese role in the affair have also been 
increased by the fact that a woman now being 
sought by Scotland Yard as an associate of Mrs. 
Levy is understood to have been half-Negro and 
half-Chinese. 

On this point of security and secrecy a 
huge gulf is fixed between the British and the 
American press, and one that is being underlined 
every day the Watergate affair continues. It is 
completely impossible that the British press 
would ever have published the Elisberg papers: had 
any paper ever done so, it is certain that the 
journalists involved would have gone to jail. But it 
is also totally impossible that memoranda and 
documents of the type printed daily in the 
Watergate affair would ever reach the public 
prints, had a similar sort of business occurred in 
Britain. To imagine a parallel, let us say, to the 
memoranda produced by the Deputy Director of 
the CIA, one would have to hypothesize that the 
British Director of Security publicly revealed the 
contents of his report to Heath about the Lambton 
affair. Now it is a journalistic convention in 
England not even to mention this gentleman's 
name. Furthermore no memorandum from the 
Security Services has ever been revealed. 
Publication of same would ensure a stiffish jail 
sentence for the journalists involved. 

One can go further: it is evident, in the 
Watergate affair, that much of the information 
that has been published in the newspapers and 
attributed to “sources” in fact derives from the 
bureaucratic in-fighting among the CIA, the FBI 
and the White House, and all the other interested 
parties, each seeking to promote its interests by 
advantageous leaks. So while one can admire the 
investigative zeal of the reporters involved, one 
must also note that advancement of self-interest via 
leaks to the press is part and parcel of American 
public life. There is nothing amazing in this: but it 
does help, in ariy reflection on the British press, to 
consider that this tradition does not obtain to 
anything like the same extent. We may exclude the 
desire of politicians to advance their self interest by 
publicity: since in virtually every country this is 
their propelling motive in life. But it is certainly not 
true of the bureaucracy in England—where secrecy 
of dealing is one of the cornerstones of its existence. 

Let us now revert to the.concluding stages of 
the Lambton affair. By the weekend, even the 
security issue had been safely disposed of, in the 
lap of Lord. Diplock, who runs the security com- 
mission. Even the Third Man stage was almost 
concluded. The stage was set for the final phase: 
self-laceration and abuse. This is the point at which 
the reading public, having had an enjoyable time 
reviewing the activity of lechers and contemplating 
their downfall, decides that the press has once 
again displayed its addiction to sensationalism and 
impertinent interference in people’s private ac- 
tivities. In a corresponding shift of emphasis, each 
paper assures its readers that it will not indulge in 
any form of irresponsible activity and pleads only 
that ‘‘the evil tide of gossip’’ must be quelled. This 
of course, fulfills the extra function of repeating the 





initial phase one rumor technique. The Times’ 
parliamentary report even ruminated that the 
whole business was endangering democracy: after 
mentioning the “poison of rumour and speculation 
that is now infecting public opinion” (Phase 1) it 
leaped straight to Phase 7, “Above all, politicians 
at Westminster last night were desperately anxious 
to have done with the whole affair, so that 
parliamentary democracy will not be damaged. 
Many of them feel that the combination of the 
Watergate scandal in Washington and ministerial 
indiscretions in London will prove hard to live 
down when Westminster’s repute is under broad 
attack.” 

Added to this fruity blether, not uncommon 
in the. papers, was the general assault on the News 
of the World for taking the pictures, or having the 
pictures in the first place. The Daily Express was 
foremost in its raging against the NOW. The NOW 
retorted the following Sunday by implying that the 
proprietor of the Express had every reason to be 
circumspect on the subject of call-girls, and that 
the duty of every red-blooded English paper was to 
do as it had done—obtain evidence of immoral 
activity by public persons and turn the information 
over to the police. The People had the added in- 
convenience of having to explain that it had paid 
Mrs. Levy’s husband for the pictures which he had 
originally offered to the News of the World. It 
overcame the problem in similarly forthright 
fashion, by explaining that payment was the only 
way it could get hold of them. Generally speaking, 
newspapers in England stand shoulder to shoulder 
in a crisis—or as proximate to that stance as 
circulation wars will allow. It is a sign that the 
going has got rough when even this simulacrum of 
solidarity vanishes. 

The final stage of self-laceration was 
somewhat diversionary, although indicating guilt 
at the field-day enjoyed by all in the Lambton 
business. It involved prolonged citation of all the 
stories that the newspapers ought to be attending 
to. The Sunday Times, which had confined itself to 
two neutral, informative and relaxed accounts of 
the affair, put it well in its editorial: 

There is a Conservative peer whose conduct in 
recent weeks demands some scrutiny, His name 
is not Lambton or Jellicoe and the ethically grey 
area into which he has blundered is not a call- 
girl's bed. Of all the moral ambiguities which 
pervade the Lambton-Jellicoe affair, none is 
more puzzling than this: that sexual im- 
morality, where the public rules for public men 
are far from clear, should produce so abrupt 
and shattering a conclusion, whereas a 
potential financial conflict of interest, whose 


resolution should be very simple, is held to be 
not only tolerable but scarcely worth debating. 


The Sunday Times editorial went on to point out 
that the Conservative peer Lord Polwarth had been 
put in charge of the public interest in the North Sea 
oil fields at the same time as having an (un- 
disclosed) interest in trusts heavily invested in those 
same oil fields. Lord Polwarth has so far not been 
relieved of his position. 


Now ten years ago I don’t think that the 
Sunday Times would necessarily have thus phrased 
its priorities. The fact that it did so now un- 
derscores an area of British journalism where there 
has been some advance. In recent years, most not- 
ably in the Sunday Times, and also in non-con- 
ventional magazines such as Private Eye (which, 
to the extent that it can get away with it, has a more 
rakish attitude toward the libel laws), there have 
been successful attempts to produce good 
muckraking in the area of business, or more 
grandiosely, capitalism. The Sunday Times has 
expended a great deal of energy and money in 
exposes of Maxwell (the Leasco affair), of Cornfeld, 
and recently of Distillers, and the role of that 
company in the thalidomide scandal. Such prying 
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is of course a great deal more discomfitting to 
established interests than frolics in the democratic 
pastures of sexual delinquency, or even of exposing 
spies, as the Sunday Times did with Kim Philby. 
At its best, British business journalism is as 
good—in the sense of naming crooks and crookery 
as well as explaining what the hell is going on in the 
capitalist system—if not better than its American 
equivalent. But it is not the case that this advance 
is paralleled by an equivalent shift of interest by the 
public in the content of newspapers. Immediately 
after the Lambton affair was concluded, it was 
discovered that Mr. Heath’s popularity had risen 
sharply. Details of a poll furthermore showed the 
following: that 92 per cent of those polled had 
heard of Watergate, 89 per cent of the Lambton 
affair, 5S per cent of Lonrho, and 55 percent of 
Poulson. Of these people, 63 per cent regarded 
Watergate as “serious,” 24 per cent the Lambton 
affair as “‘serious,”’ 13 per cent for Lonrho, and 11 
per cent for Poulson. The interest of this is that the 
Poulson affair is the first really widely publicized 
case of corruption on a large scale in local 
government, and the Lonrho affair, also very widely 
publicized, involved kickbacks to ex-ministers and 
displayed, according to Heath, “‘the unacceptable 
and darker face of capitalism.” This comparative 
indifference of large numbers of people leaves the 
newspapers in something of a quandary. In a sense 
it seems that the untrammeled desire for news of 
sexual scandal might be on the wane: but it seems 
more difficult to make the transition to reporting 
on England as if it were a country with politicians 
as corrupt and businessmen as dishonest as 
anywhete else, and hold the readers’ attention. 


Any reader who thinks that my article is hars 

about the London Times should consider the 
following facts. Not only did the editor William 
Rees-Mogg send over Foreign Editor Louis Heren 
to “put the President’s point of view” in April, and 
subsequently print a long editorial denouncing the 
Ervin hearings; but the Times’ widely read and 
conservative columnist, Bernard Levin, also spent 
ten days in the U.S. in June, at the end of which he 
wrote a column (June 21) calling the Ervin hearings 
“just about the most scandalous violation of justice 
to take place in a free society since the Southern 
gentry abandoned lynching as their [sic] favorite 
outdoor sport’. The same day the Times foreign 
news editor in London cabled the newspaper’s 
Washington bureau saying that Levin had asked 
that six copies of his article be sent to Rose Mary 
Woods (President Nixon’s long-time aide) at the 
White House. —A.C. 


There is an added factor: it can be seen 
from the astonishing quotation from the Times 
about parliamentary democracy that British 
journalists, or the more conventional or conserva- 
tive among them, are much more prone to feel that 
excessive discussion of public scandal, malpractice 
by politicians etc., might actually endanger 
democracy, cause the masses to storm Whitehall, 
shouting for blood and hanging chaps in the 
streets. 

No American journalists, even those most 
deeply involved in Watergate exposes, presumably 
actually feel that they are in the process of 
overturning the present political system or even 
contributing to its imminent ruin. They might 
think that they are contributing to the fall of 
President Nixon, but that is another matter. The 
British regard Watergate in a slightly different 
way: generally the coverage of Watergate has— 
particularly in the last two months—been fairly 
good. But the assumption has been to exaggerate 
the likelihood of Nixon’s resignation, on the 
grounds that no public official could survive such 
disclosures. The immediate inference from this, 
particularly by the Times, has been to assume that 
the Presidency is in danger, that the whole system 
itself is about to crash onto the rocks. 

Thus, back in April, Rees-Mogg was 
sending over the Foreign Editor, an _ ex- 
correspondent in Washington, Louis Heren, “to 
put the President’s point of view,”’ in the suspicion 
that the present Washington man, Fred Emery, 
is not being assiduous enough in this respect. 
Heren had the misfortune to arrive just before 
Nixon’s speech of April 30, and so had a hard time 
putting a convincing case together. But this did not 
deter Rees-Mogg, who finally came out with his 
editorial belaboring the Ervin hearings and all 
processes against Nixon which were not taking 
place within what he fondly imagines to be the 
disinterested venue of the courts. One can ascribe 
some of this to straight arse-creeping before his 
own afrival in Washington; but behind it lay a 
misplaced or somewhat over-inflated picture of the 
dangers to the present American political system. 

I suppose that in the end his fear stems 
from the view of British journalists that if it were 
possible—day in and day out—to describe without 
hindrance from lawyers the corruption in business 
and politics, something might actually happen; 
that what measure of social tranquility and 
confidence in the present political system as now 
exist might be permanently destroyed. Such a view 
reflects the curious fearfulness of the British 
political elite about political and social stability 
there. In the United States, on the other hand, 
journalists seem to feel that even if the whole of the 
Supreme Court and a large number of elected 
officials were indicted for corruption through 
reporters’ investigative efforts it would not 
inevitably follow that the present type of social 


and political arrangements would necessarily 
change. 


In a sense, the Lambton affair was a 
reversion to more primitive instincts (still soundly 
maintained on many newspapers) developed during 
the Profumo scandal, an historical throwback. The 
final termination of the Lambton affair in the 
public mind came in another reversion: monarchist 
frenzy. In a piece of timing too appropriate to be 
coincidental—ten days after the Lambton affair 
began—Buckinghem Palace banged the lid back 
on the cauldron, checking scandal and rumor 
alike, by announcing Princess Anne’s engagement. 
Let us leave the couple, the press and the nation to 
their simple joy, with the last word to the Daily 
Mirror, which informed its four million-odd 
readers that “horses all over Britain must be 
neighing with delight.” 





The New intellectuals 


BY JOSEPH RODDY 


It is a better than even bet this year that any issue 
of Intellectual Digest will have on its cover a former 
staff writer from Look. The one on the current July 
issue is Frank Trippett. He is shown in four-color 
offset with the flag behind him, and he begins 
on page 15 with about a three-thousand word 
answer to the question Why Doesn’t My Govern- 
ment Stop Lying To Me? It is a title I like. About 
two years ago I suggested it for a piece I wanted to 
do when I was a staff writer at Look. The managing 
editor there at the time was Martin Goldman who 
left a few months later to be the editor of 
Intellectual Digest; a few months after Goldman 
left, Look extinguished itself altogether. I had 
forgotten about the piece until Goldman invited me 
to lunch a few months ago. Over the prefatory gin 
he took title to my old title, noting a trace warily, as 
I remember it, that he had Trippett warming up to 
deliver the answer. I think I nodded, but I know I 
didn’t protest. After all, in booze and sustenance 
there in the restaurant of the Dorset Hotel I was 
pulling down about a dollar each for my eight 
words, a far better rate than Trippett would get 
for his finished article, which was a good one. 

I fully expect to be hearing from Martin 
Goldman again. When he calls (the possibility that 
he will never call is too unsettling to admit), 
Goldman will probably want to know how I feel 
about Fabian Bachrach, or whether I would sooner 
have Richard Avedon do the job, or maybe 
Philippe Halsman. But after giving that ex- 
pectation some hard thought, I have decided not to 
pose for any photographer Goldman tries sending 
out to bring back the color snap of me for his cover. 
I am quite sure that by turning down the offer 
before it is made, or even after Goldman makes it, I 
will be walling myself out of Intellectual Digest's 
new community of intellectuals, a group whose 
existence I have grown aware of since the first of 
the year. That’s when my old co-worker T George 
Harris turned up on the cover of the monthly’s 
January issue. 

A few years back when I would go out to 
lunch with him in New York, and he would say 
“‘public sector” a lot, Harris too was a staff writer 
at Look. He left to become the editor of Psychology 
Today, ‘published by Communications/Re- 
search/Machines, Inc., the people who also put out 
Goldman’s Intellectual Digest. When I came upon 
Harris looking out at me from the cover of 
Goldman’s product on my corner newsstand, I 
assumed that a bit of intra-corporate plugola of an 
unsneaky sort was going on in the private sector, 
and that I had only to gaze around the racks and I 
would find Goldman’s face on the cover of Harris’s 
magazine. But there was no face of Goldman to be 
found there, and on its January issue Psychology 
Today showed instead two communards in a 
cornfield. That’s where I plowed under the cross- 
plug hypothesis, leaving myself with no way around 
a deduction I had dodged past earlier—that T 
George Harris was emplaced on the cover of 
Intellectual Digest because he was the intellectual 
who belonged there in just the way Liz Taylor 
belongs on Silver Screen, Tom Seaver on Sports 
Illustrated, and Maurice Stans on Business Week. 





Joseph Roddy is a former senior editor at Look 
who once edited the Great Ideas section of the 
Great Books of the Western World, so there. 


A penetrating look at the astonishing breed 
of thinkers that Intellectual Digest has 
catapulted to fame in recent months. 


For his cover story in Intellectual Digest, 
Harris had written a four-page tour of the future 
with passing nods to such old order eggheads as 
David Riesman, Robert Jay Lifton and Martin E. 
Marty. In Goldman’s inside pitch for the piece on 
his editor’s page, he described Harris as ‘‘one of 
society's advanced scouts, a secular prophet 
reconnoitering the promised land.” I had no idea 
when he left Look that Harris would become either 
of those, and he must have become both. That 
achievement got him the center spot on the wall 
over my desk after I had the cover mounted. 
Whenever the neighbors who dropped in asked 
about it, I would tell them how I knew T George 
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Harris years before he became an intellectual. 

I had spent about three months envying 
Harris in his new status before Goldman’s May 
issue arrived with another Look writer, Jack 
Hamilton, on the cover. Hamilton, not quite in 
profile, was apparertly talking with the shade of 
Jane Austen, her little feet on a little footstool in a 
little room full of afternoon sun, Hamilton’s chin in 
his hand, his aspect all deference. His piece was an 
assemblage of obiter dicta out of the Austen omnia 
opera (lotta Latin in Goldman’s texts, too) for 
which Hamilton conjured up questions a century 
and a half after her answers first saw print. At 
Look, where he had the office two doors down the 





hall from mine, Hamilton wrote mostly about the 
likes of Liz Taylor and never once mentioned the 
categorical imperative in my presence. If he had I 
would have been ready for his elevation to in- 
tellectual-hood by Goldman. But if I couldn’t even 
foresee that Harris was upward-bound, how could I 
have expected Hamilton’s ascent? Well, live and 
learn. The Hamilton cover is over the desk too, just 
to the right of Harris. 

At Hamilton’s right is George B. Leonard, 
the Look staff writer on the next issue of 
Intellectual Digest, the June one. Almost every time 
Leonard went to his typewriter for Look he saw the 
future and not only savored it for the readers, he 
sold them shares in it. That great mother of 
massage paflors, the Esalen Institute, was his 
recurring subject just as he was its vice president, a 
connection that may even have deepened his faith 
in its power to heal all that ails. Leonard once 


wanted to get the wholeLook staff together for an- 


encounter group session, naked I think, in the 
sulphur baths. But like the blackstrap molasses 
diet, the encounter group fad ran out of gulls and 
aikido is the new line at Esalen that Leonard is 
pushing. In the first sentence of his presentation he 
defines it as the Japanese art of self-defense, and in 
about the eightieth he says it should influence the 
way an aikidoist plays golf, drives his car, talks to 
his children, lectures and makes love. In self- 
defense? Leonard is in his new aikido suit for his 
cover shot and for three snaps inside showing the 
author-intellectual acting out his intellection by 
side-stepping one attacker, up-ending a second, 
and then baying at the moon. 

Which brings me up to time present, the 
July issue, with Frank Trippett in four color, and 
my cover not back yet from the framers. So I see my 
old co-mates regularly now, on their Intellectual 


Watergate... 


(continued from page 1) 
by it—and now it appears he may be broken by it. 
You’d have to be a saint, or a Reisner-Sloan- 
Porter, not to find that profoundly satisfying. 
Those of us who are true Watergate addicts 
are caught in a revolution of rising expectations: 
Six months ago ‘it would have been glorious to 
witness the downfall of Mitchell-Haldeman- 
Ehrlichman, Now we’re all greedily waiting for the 
big connection—Nixon-knew-and-I-know-he- 


dedicated to the proposition that the means are 
justified by the boss) are all pretty, if un- 
memorable; they have bland 1950s faces on which 
experience, emotion, even the passage of time seem 
to leave no mark. Anathema they may be; but it 
would be nice to stand next to them in the subway; 
assuredly they smell nice. June 5-7 the noose ap- 
peared to tighten around the necks of Mitchell and 
Haldeman; and we learned of Nixon’s “internal 
security plan.” Chilling—but no more chilling than 


knew-because-I-told-him—that’s the fix we need. ~ the Good Germans whose week this was. 


We tend to watch the hearings live (though some of 
us with heavy habits watch the evening re- 
broadcasts as well) because we’re all determined to 
be there when—if—those historic words get said. 


Nobedy pretends our_interest_is entirelv:nohle: - : 


We're a malicious lot; if'we were -honest we'd 
probably admit that we’re the kind of people who 
secretly yearn to be there when the trapeze artist 
falls, and that our lust for drama and excitement 
inclines us—against our better natures—always to 
wish that the casualty count in. any ‘emergency will 
be high. ‘ 


i. this case, however, we come by our 
malice honestly. We’re the people they used to call 
paranoid, remember? We were reluctant to tell 
anybody we thought our phones were tapped—ah, 
shucks, come on, who are you kidding? Vin- 
dication is sweet. I can’t tell you how it pleasures 
me to think that some plumber-type person spent 
hours of his time listening to Dr. Spock’s secretary 
calling me long-distance thrice-weekly, when I 
worked on the 1969 peace march, to remind me to 
see that the good doctor (who is, evidently, prone to 
chest colds) had remembered to put the lining in 
his all-weather raincoat. And I hope the national- 
security watchdog who monitored my calls enjoyed 
hearing my daughter tell Coretta Scott King to get 
off the phone so her mommy could get her dinner. 
On the other hand, to think that my nine-year-old 
already has a dossier.... Watergate June 5-7 
was the week of the little fishes—Harmony, and 
Reisner-Sloan-Porter—the presence of whom 
handsome, fastidious Senator Gurney found so 
odoriferous. If the testimony that laid the ground- 
work for the future questioning of the big fishes 
was boring, it was boring in the way Uncle Vanya is 
boring: It was a slow, measured march to 
inevitability. Harmony, and Reisner-Sloan-Porter 
(all of whom—as Alan Barth noted on PBS—are 


Sally Harmony, SecretarytoG. Gordon Liddy. 
Not so much a Mata Hari as the quintessential 
Katherine Gibbs girl. Ms. Harmony (Mrs., to give 
the Devil her due) typed memos on the notorious 
“Gemstone” stationery, dutifully noting the 
sources of intelligence to be “Ruby I, Ruby II, and 
Crystal.” Like everybody else in what Spiro likes to 
call “this squalid affair,” she insists that her 
curiosity was not so much as tickled by the singular 
James Bondian nomenclature; she did what she 
was told: “‘I only just did some work that was given 
to me.” (Nancy Drew, where are you now?) Her 
favorite sentence: “I shredded it.” My favorite 
Harmony sentence: “I can keep a 
secret” ... uttered with bashful pride, and not a 
shred of humor. How could you have a sense of 
humor and work for G. Gordon Liddy, the living 
macho embodiment of the Colt-45 commercials? 
(If I were a Liddy secretary and he gave me a 6 x 4 
poster of himself carrying a bullhorn and a gun, I’d 
have no trouble figuring out what to do with it. But, 
then, I’m not a_ sugar-and-steel Republican 
Lady ... Then again, this may be just pique: 
When I worked as a secretary, I earned $85 a week; 
on her $13,000 per annum, Harmony probably lives 
like those make-believe little-secretaries- 


Digest covers hanging over my desk. Goldman has 
run three in a row, four since January, a pace that 
adds up to about seven a year. There were only 
about twenty of us on the Look staff at its fattest, 
and at his present elevation rate Goldman will have 
made intellectuals of the lot in three years. But not 
me. As I said a long way back, I’m planning to 
refuse him when he calls to say it is my turn before 
his photographer. Goldman had his chance a while 
back and missed it. I did a piece for him about a 
lady I like named P.L. Travers who wrote the Mary 
Poppins stories. We would have made one hell of a 
cover, P.L. and I, tossing down teacups of whiskey 
on her ceiling, or sliding up my bannister, or flying 
off to a wake in Dublin together under her old 
umbrella. “Ad astra per aspera,”’ I'd probably be 
saying to her, to show my learning. ‘‘Come off it,” 
she’d probably be saying to me. Or maybe I could 
get her to say that to Goldman. 


struggling-in-the-big-city that Hollywood gave us 
in the 40s, all of whom managed, on nothing a 
week, to look like Chanel goddesses and to live in 
charming little apartments on Sutton Place.) 

Harmony, responding to a question by 
Senator Gurney (who was all oily solicitousness and 
condescension; she’s only a secretary, after all), 
proclaimed her innocence of the contents of 
Gemstone memos, arguing that secretaries neither 
take dictation nor transcribe it for “content;” they 
take dictation and they transcribe their notes, 
according to Harmony, not for “content,” but 
“word for word.” When they read the stuff they 
tyne they read it for “grammar,” never for 
“content.” Which is, as common sense and any 
secretary could have told the Senators, simply 
untrue (not that anybody would bother to ask). 
Resolute, scary-smart Senator Baker, determined 
to discover how, in view of her declared ignorance, 
Harmony knew to give the Gemstone folder to 
Magruder after the Watergate break-in, elicited 
this homing-pigeon response: “I just knew.’’ The 
Perfect Secretary instinctually anticipates every 
unspoken desire of the boss. 

Occasionally, as the Ideal Secretary 
Machine (who gave the Committee nothing it did 
not press for) spoke, scarifying vistas opened up. 
She mentioned, in passing, having typed a memo 
dealing with the hospitalization of a 
Congressman’s child—something to do with drugs. 
Why did no one press her? Why was such in- 
formation garnered, and to what use would it be 
put? (As if we didn’t know.... We need a 
Hound-of-God detective around here.) Senator 
Weicker questioned Harmony about the newspaper 
report that quoted her as having said she’d “‘lied”’ 
before the grand jury. “I do not believe I said I 
perjured myself,” Harmony said. “I do not think I 
would have used that word.” But had she said 
she’d lied? Nobody asked her. 

PBS and NBC both, in their post-summary 
wrap-ups had the same thing to say about the lady 
with the musical-comedy name: “‘Mrs. Harmony is 
a very intelligent woman.” They made it sound like 
an epithet. 


Rowen: Reisner, deputy to Jeb Magruder. 
With the departure of Loyal Sal, the hearings 
settled once again into their overwhelming 
maleness. As far as Watergate coverage goes, 
women are heard but not seen. WBAI’s Judy Miller 





provided intelligent analyses; but neither PBS nor 
the networks saw fit to assign a woman to their 
posthearing wrap-ups. Which is not only a pity— 
because women know when men are lying—but an 
irony—because all the Watergate principals have 
chosen to remind the Senators that this ‘‘episode’”’ 
has resulted in “personal devastation” for them. 
Women usually cover “personal devastation” 
stories. Sloan and Porter, and now Magruder, have 
elicited the Senators’ compassion by insisting upon 
their personal losses. The compassion, I think, is 
misplaced—although it makes for good theater, 
and allows Ervin to make himself adorable by 
doing his country-King Solomon number. 
Watergate is, after all, a national calamity as well 
as a personal disaster for a few self-aggrandizing 
men. And they all still seem more peevish than 
contrite. Magruder, whom I am now watching, is 
still busy professing his admiration for John 
Mitchell, whom he has just placed in the center of 
the Watergate plot, and still invoking the existence 
of pneumatic old men like Dr. Spock and matinee 
idols like Dan Ellsberg to justify Gestapo tactics. 


Reisner, a totally unremarkable man 
(always provided one has become inured to the 
remarkable lack of curiosity.of all the small-fry 
witnesses), aside from implicating Haldeman and 
Mitchell in the cover-up, provided some interesting 
insights into what he called (with no irony and 
hardly any embarrassment) a CRP “public relations 
effort.” The Committee to Re-elect, according to 


Reisner, hired counter-demonstrators to perform 
at J. Edgar Hoover’s funeral (making this. ad- 
ministration, perhaps, the first to spit on the graves 
of its own heroes). CRP also (‘negative publicity,” 
Reisner called it) hired some guy to hang out in 
front of the White House wearing a McGovern 
button—no doubt with his fly open, his hair down 
to his unwashed ankles, and Fuck Me in purple 
letters on his sweaty T-shirt (and lice). Now, many 
of us have had occasion to reflect upon—and those 
of us with Republican relatives have often been 
reproached with—the circumspection, bordering 
on asceticism, of the lower-echelon goody-goods 
Nixon has surrounded himself with. Reisner-Sloan- 
Porter types are all Quakers or Mormons, they 
don’t drink, they jog, they have children who say 
prayers before their meals. Their Kinder-Kuche- 
Kirche lives, unlike the muddled, messy, noisy lives 
of “‘wild-eyed radicals,” run—ran—like smoothly 
oiled machines. Now that it turns out that squads 
of “‘wild-eyed radicals’ were in the employ of the 
goody-goods of the Nixon administration, we may 
have to stop making excuses for the indecent 


"lf You Don’t Like Eggplant, One Spoonful is Too Much’ 


Watergate, like Mark Spitz and vegematic-slicers, 
did not sell so very well before it was put on 
television. George McGovern and a few other crazy 
hucksters did disappointing business when they 
tried to package it last summer, and its profit 
potential looked low. But since TV has taken 


an interest, the warm story of a boy and his bug has © 


come into the hearts and homes of millions, 
copping high Nielsens and a faithful following. 


On the West Coast, the hearings (rotating 


on the three commerciai networks} ate siaughtering 
all daytime competition in the ratings, often 
pulling more viewers than the other two networks 
combined. Showings have been less triumphant in 
New York, usually coming in a close third in the 
three-way race. The Public Broadcasting Service 
reports doubling and tripling of its prime-time 
audience due to the taped re-run it provides each 
evening. 

The picture did not begin so cathode-bright. 
Not long after the hearings replaced Monty Hall 
and the soapers as America’s daytime quiz show 
and drama, 25 per cent of the housewives suffered 
severe withdrawal from their electronic habit and 
left network television altogether. Estimates were 
that daytime viewing dropped an average of four 
million viewers per minute, the networks losing 
even more as independents showing old movies 
made big audience gains. NBC in New York got 
561 protesting phone calls in the first two days of 
the hearings, CBS more; affiliates throughout the 
country were flooded with calls demanding, as one 
Mississippi woman said, “to get those damn 
Waterworks things off the air.” 


The networks were not hard to convince. As 
one CBS executive said, “The Black Rock [cor- 
porate headquarters in Manhattan] was not built 
by losing several million viewers and some $300,000 
a day.”” NBC approached CBS and ABC and after 
two weeks of blanket showings and losses, the 
rotational system emerged. NBC picked up 
Tuesdays, CBS Wednesdays and ABC Thursdays. 
All had an option allowing them to jump in and 
cover at any given moment or to jump out and stop 
coverage at the end of any week. There was an 
announcement, the soapers returned and network 
viewing shot back up to its normal 13-million 
viewer mark. 

With one network showing the hearings 


each day, most of the viewers returned to the 
regularly scheduled drek. “If you don’t like 
eggplant,” said CBS News President Richard S. 
Salant, “one spoonful is too much. Most 
Americans don’t want Watergate.” The rotation 
made sure that no one was force-fed. At the same 
time, the new arrangement cut off the hearings for 
some. 

Over 100 stations in the United States are 
able to take programming from more than one 
network; most consistently take the majority of 
their programs and their evening news from just 
one netwotk, and pick up off aminifia! Special 
programming from the other. ABC is the “other” 
network for 80 of those stations, which the network 
considers its secondary affiliates. Over SO of those 
secondaries were refusing the hearings and showed 
their primary network’s entertainment the week of 
Jeb Magruder’s testimony in June. In SO areas from 
Columbus, Mississippi, to Thico, California, the 
hearings were not seen at all the days ABC had the 
rotation. At the local station managers’ decision, 
most of the stations are taking in their primary 
network’s hearing feed on its day, and its en- 
tertainment the other two, ignoring the secondary 
network’s coverage. “‘Look, we have our contract, we 
just have our contract—and that’s it,” the News 


Director at WJAC in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, said. 


“We haven’t shown the hearings those days 
because we have other commitments—and we 
haven’t gotten any complaints either.’”” NBC in New 
York said its affiliates had no requirement to show 
regular programs instead of hearings. “It’s always 
on Cronkite at night, so who would miss it during 
the day anyway?”’ said the news director at WCBI 
in Columbus, Mississippi. 


“If there’s one surprise,” said ABC News 
executive Bill Sheehan, “it is that we have met 
unanimous satisfaction with the rotation.’’ 
“Perhaps money losses ($250-300,000 a 
day in advertising) went into the decision to rotate, 
but really, what’s the use of having the same 
picture and sound on two or three networks. I 
couldn’t be more pleased.” 


If there is any big winner from Watergate 
besides the Democratic Party or Sen. Howard Baker, 
itis probably the Public Broadcasting Service. PBS 
has been showing the hearings on tape during 
prime time, and has gotten a phenomenal 


18. 


response. About 90 per cent of PBS member 
stations have picked up the hearings (193 tran- 
smitters covering every major city and around 70 
per cent of the country). The ratings have been no 
heavy threat even to the commercial fare now being 
offered by the networks (on a typical Watergate 
night, the hearings on WNET in New York pulled 
only two per cent of the Nielsens, while a rerun of 
the “Paul Lynde Show” on ABC got 12 per cent), but 
audiences. have tripled and more, matching PBS 
records for its “Elizabeth R”’ series. 

Those who have appreciated PBS’ service 
have appreciated it warmly. In Washington, the 
National Public Affair Center for Teievision, nas 
received more than 70,000 letters extolling the 
coverage. PBS affiliates across the country have 
received unprecedented contributions: WPBT 
Miami collected $33,000 during one week of the 
hearings; KERA Dallas received $12,775; WNED 
Buffalo, $10,686; KQED San Francisco, $27,000. “I 
don’t mean to blow our own horn,” said NPACT’s 
chief correspondent Robin MacNeil, “‘but we are 
performing a public service. And we are building 
an audience that finds us necessary. We are unique 
in this respect, that we are carrying an event of 
major importance at a time when the commercial 
networks can’t.” 

PBS has profited in other ways as well. The 
general feeling is that the White House would 
hesitate before striking out at the network that is 
showing the slow unveiling of administration 
wounds. Clay Whitehead has made some con- 
ciliatory remarks concerning PBS. A temporary truce 
has been made between the network and its 
funding fathers, the Nixon-dominated Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, and the network 
has received a sizeable and generally satisfactory 
budget—all during the Watergate revelation 
period. 

Nineteen years ago, a Hooper poll estimated 
that 11 per cent of television viewers saw Joseph 
McCarthy’s political demise, live on the air. It was 
broadcast on only one network, the small fledgling 
ABC. But in Los Angeles, 40 per cent watching 
television watched Magruder; in New York 20 per 
cent watched. Perhaps more Americans are getting 
to like eggplant. —PETER W. KAPLAN 


Peter W. Kaplan is a free-lance writer and 
illustrator working this summer in New York City. 








behavior that has passed for “revolutionary ac- 
tivity.” (My joy will be complete when I discover 
that Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin are CIA 
employees as well as male chauvinist pigs.) 

According to Reisner, Gordon Liddy 
(speaking of m.c.p.’s) told goody-good Magruder 
that he had “‘this great idea”: women, for purposes 
not made explicit, were to be hired to “‘disrobe’”’ at 
the Democratic convention. (Jack Anderson, with 
nicely ambiguous phrasing, reported that call-girls 
had been recruited “‘but not used.”) This revelation 
inspired a great deal of laughter in the hearing 
room; as any practiced performer knows, one has 
only to mention the word whore (or the words 
mother-in-law) to bring the house down. As any 
woman knows, the only women truly honored in 
America are widows. Watergate seems to be 
proving that another way-to be treated with 
exquisite courtesy is to manage to be the wife of a 
disgraced campaign worker: Ervin and Montoya 
and Baker all had kind words to say about the 
“lovely” wives of Sloan and ‘Magruder; the 
rehabilitative properties of these wan ladies were 
sanctimoniously touted. As any woman also knows, 
there’s more than one way to be “used.” 


HH... Sloan, treasurer of CRP. 

The gospel according to Sloan: 

Stans to Sloan, when Sloan questioned a 
$199,000 disbursement to Liddy: “I do not want to 
know, and you do not want to know.” 

Chapin to Sloan: “The important thing is 
that the President be protected.” 

Ehrlichman to Sloan: “I don’t want to 
know.” 

Sloan to Senators: “I think everybody has 
normal curiosity .... 1 was too busy to pursue 
curiosity.” 

Mitchell to Sloan (Batman to Robin?): 
“When the going gets tough, the tough get going.” 

Sloan, who developed a conscience after 
June 17, 1972, looks like a composite of the sen- 
sitive-movie-heroes of the ’S0s: Montgomery Clift, 
Bradford Dillman, Robert Walker, Tony Perkins, 
with maybe a bit of Ralph Nader (to whom I 
apologize) thrown in. He looks like he’s been doing 
jaw-tightening exercises, possibly ever since 
Magruder urged him to perjure himself. My kids 
take better care of their $1 allowance than he did of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. They also have a 
better feel for language: Typical of the witnesses’ 
wooden ineptness with language was Sloan’s saying 
(of Stans) “he was essentially heading down the 
hall,”’ which, translated, means “he was walking 
down the hall.’’ Maybe there’s some correlation 
between the absence of moral absolutes and the 
deadening of language? 

Speaking of language, Senator Ervin has 
now worked his way down from the Bible and 
Shakespeare to the soporifics of cloying minor 
poets; although I am bound, by principle, not to 
love that fierce opponent of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, it is impossible not to—well, like him 
a lot. That face, those eyebrows, even those ex- 
pressive arthritic hands, do not belong to a man 
who considers blind deference to superior authority 
a virtue. “Our wretched tragedies have a smell of 
the office clinging to them,” Camus once said. 
Senator Ervin’s shrewd, invigorating, country-fresh 
wit, even his corny homilies, are the perfect an- 
tidote to the smell of bookeeper’s ink that pervades 
the wretched Watergate tragedy. (Ervin had a lot of 
trouble with the plural of memorandum during this 
session, a difficulty Montoya resolves by calling 
_them memorandums). Having had my own dif- 
ficulties with phenomenon and phenomena—to say 
nothing of flora and fauna—I find this endearing.) 

HerbertL.Porter, SchedulingO fficerforCRP. 
“My name had been brought up as someone 


who could be counted on as a team player.” 
“‘My loyalty to this man [Nixon] goes back 
further than any man sitting at this table.” 
“I have been guilty of a deep sense of loyalty 
to the President of the United States.” 


Anybody with a stony heart—and I’m 
beginning to think I have one—might tend to agree 
with Magruder’s attorney, James Sharp, who, 
furious with Porter for deciding to come clean, 
said, ‘“‘My God, you’re an ant. You’re a nothing. 
Do you realize the whole course of history is going 
to be changed?” 


It’s a good question. The man who lied to 
the FBI and to the grand jury about $100,000 given 
Liddy for “dirty tricks and other special projects”’ 
took the oath like a boy scout; he then proceeded 
to whine about “exaggerated press stories’’—nasty 
old press, saying mean things about a boy-man who 
looks like he was born to be a foil for Debbie 
Reynolds. The Senators were all sternly moralistic, 
as well they might have been, toward the self- 
confessed perjurer. Nevertheless, Porter’s 
agonizing over having lost “a lucrative job and 
home” (sic) clearly moved them, while his in- 
sistence that he loved Nixon better than anybody 
else in the world clearly irritated them. Is it 
possible that Porter thinks of himself as a latter- 
day Sidney Carton, going to the guillotine for the 
man he loves? (“I wore a Nixon button when I was 
two.”) The former computer hardware salesman 
“abdicated his conscience’’ (Baker’s nice 
astringent phrase) in- order to be “a team 
player” ... that metaphor of mediocrity stills falls 
with unselfconscious ease from the lips of all these 
sorry men. Porter, who wears the face of a martyr, 
accuses himself of nothing more than an excess of 


WW .0 the Senate committee canceled its 
hearings for the week of Brezhnev’s visit at the 
behest of Senators Mansfield and Scott, all of us 
who had been primed for John Dean felt as if we 
were being offered a commercial for coitus in- 
terruptus instead. They choose a helluva time to be 
statesmen. The decision smelled a little of sanc- 
timony; but only Senator Weicker protested. The 
hearings, he said, “might give an idea to Brezhnev 
of the strength of our kind of government.” 
Impressing Brezhnev is the last thing on my mind. I 
have never been a McLuhan fan, but five minutes 
of Dean on the tube would do me better than a 
week’s worth of Brezhnev and the Times. The 
printed word, in this hearingless week, has never 
seemed grayer, never more so-what. Both the 
Times and the New York Post, honoring the 
moratorium, have allowed days to go by without 
editorializing on the Watergate (although the 
papers’ columnists have continued to hold forth on 
the event that makes Brezhnev’s stay look as in- 
teresting as an “I Love Lucy” re-run). Although not 
a day goes by without a Dean-will-say front page 
story, in this case seeing is believing. If it isn’t 
happening on television, it isn’t really happening. 

Meanwhile, Nixon and Brezhnev stroll 
together at Camp David. At least you have to give 
the President credit for consistency: For 25 years he 
has made political capital out of the Russians, and 
here we go again. The Commie Threat was Nixon’s 
passport to success; the Communist chief of state is 
now his life-line to political redemption. One can 
almost hear Whittaker Chambers spinning. Dean, 
we are told, will testify that he has documents 
proving that Nixon requested that tax audits of his 
friends be called off. Please, God, he has hidden 
them in a pumpkin. 
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[COLUMN TWO} 


(continued from page 2) 


effect of the hearings will make it more difficult for 
him to claim later that they weren’t really 
prejudicial after all. In short, Cox is making 
precisely the kind of record that those convicted in 
this affair will find most useful. This is both foolish 
and clearly unnecessary. If Arthur Bremer and 
Jack Ruby, whose crimes were witnessed by 
millions on television, could be successfully tried, 
then who can seriously argue that the Watergate 
culprits can’t be also? The Supreme Court in 
recent years has overturned convictions where it 
felt the trial court had not made a sufficient effort 


to avoid prejudicial publicity. But it has not ruled 


that the prosecution has the duty to protect the 
defendants from such publicity. 

Aside from making no sense as a matter of 
criminal law, Cox’s moves makes no sense as a 
matter of Constitutional law. After all, the Senate 
committee might just as easily have gone to court to 
halt Cox’s investigation on grounds that it is in- 
terfering with the hearings. And it is. Cox has 
repeatedly invoked his right to delay for 30 days the 
committee’s grants of partial immunity to wit- 
nesses. Thus Gordon Strachan, identified June 14 
as the man who kept H.R. Haldeman informed 
about the cover-up, will not be able to testify until 
mid-July. So it wovld have been no more 
preposterous—perhaps even less so—for the 
committee to try to stop Cox than it was for Cox to 
try to interfere with the committee. Cox, after all, 
couln’t really argue that he was acting to protect 
defendants, because there aren’t any defendants. 
Thus he was merely acting on behalf of the 
executive branch of the government. The court 
could as easily have ruled that the Congressional 
investigation had priority over the criminal in- 
vestigation. After all, the two branches of govern- 
ment are equal. That’s why the whole dispute was 
frivolous. 

Cox couldn’t halt the Senate investigation, 
or rescind its invitation to the television networks, 
and he knew it. If he didn’t know it, then he is 
worse than he appears, and God help us when he 
gets up and lays his quavery, contralto voice on a 
jury in an attempt to rebut some shrewd defense 
lawyer. It won’t matter then about whether the jury 
was prejudiced, because there won’t be any con- 


victions. 


(continued from page 2) 


Maryland’s bumpkins in his Evening Sun column, 
the folks on the state’s rural Eastern Shore have 
detested the Baltimore papers, and Lightman’s 
story surely exacerbated that resentment. Clearly, 
Worcester authorities didn’t need Lightman’s 
assistance to find the pipe shop. There aren’t that 
many pipe shops in Ocean City, and his story told 
enough about the shop for a policeman or anyone 
else to find it. Indeed, Lightman’s lawyers said 
Sanford confided to them that he already knew the 
location of the shop. But the prosecutor later 
denied at a court hearing before Lightman’s first 
grand jury appearance that he knew the shop’s 
location. 

The Supreme Court, then, was handed an 
opportunity to make it clear that its 1972 ruling 
(Branzburg v. Hayes) doesn’t give prosecutors an 
absolute right to haul reporters before grand juries 
for questioning. The justices could have used the 


Lightman case to put sharp limits on the subpoena 
of newsmen. It was suggested that Justice Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., who expressed some edginess about 
joining the majority in the 5-4 decision in the 1972 
case, might desire to do this. He didn’t, The court 
refused to hear Lightman’s appeal. Only Justice 
William O. Douglas said that it raised an issue 
weighty enough for full review by the Supreme 
Court. 

Second, the Lightman case demonstrates 
again that shield laws often don’t do the job they 
are supposed to—permit reporters to protect the 
confidentiality of their sources. Maryland has a 
shield law, but the state courts ruled that it didn’t 
apply in Lightman’s case. Since Lightman hadn’t 
identified himself as a reporter when the 
shopkeeper offered him marijuana, the courts said 
that no reporter-source relationship was involved, 
even though Lightman later revealed his oc- 
cupation and used the shopkeeper as a source for 
other stories. At the very least, the interpretation of 
the Maryland shield law by the state courts doesn’t 
free reporters operating undercover from an- 
swering questions about their sources. And eight 
justices voted to leave this interpretation intact 
without high court review. 

One obvious fact was highlighted in the 
Lightman case. Some reporters when confronted 
with a jail term will talk to prosecutors before 
grand juries. Peter Bridge and William Farr went 
to jail to protect sources, but other newsmen don’t 
feel that strongly. In defense of Lightman, it should 
be noted that his testimony is unlikely to lead to 
any arrest. At stake was a principle. Lightman said 
that even though he had answered questions about 
the shopkeeper and the shop, he had won a partial 
victory. “I managed to stay out of jail without 
revealing my source,” he explained. 

But it really wasn’t much of a victory for 
him. He revealed the height, weight and other 
physical characteristics of the shopkeeper, a 24- 
year-old. He gave an approximate location of the 
shop. The prosecutor never asked the name of the 
shopkeeper. What if he had? “I walked into the 
grand jury room not knowing what I would do if he 
asked that,” said Lightman. 

—FRED BARNES 


Dancing in the Dark 


Although Bernardo Bertolucci’s “Last Tango in 
Paris” opened in Portland May 23, readers of the 
city’s two daily newspapers have had an unusually 
difficult time finding about it. Since mid-May, the 
local management of the city’s two Newhouse- 
owned papers—the Oregonian (242,000 morning 
circulation; 406,000 Sunday) and the Oregon 
Journal (130,000 evening)—has allowed no mention 
of the film in its pages. Advertisements have been 
banned. The papers’ film reviewers, Ted Mahar of 
the Oregonian and Arnold Marks of the Journal, 
have written reviews of the film but neither has 
been printed. The film isn’t listed in Marks’ weekly 
rundown of local movies. The Oregonian has a 
policy against running letters about the film. No 
letters mentioning “Tango “have appeared in the 
Journal. 

The key decisions regarding the film were 
made by Robert C. Notson, publisher of the 
Oregonian and vice president of the parent 
Oregonian Publishing Co., after consultation with 
other company executives. “‘The paper is better 
family reading if we don’t pander to the promotion 
of filth like this,” Notson said a week after the 
film’s Portland opening, adding that neither he nor 
other company executives had seen the film and 
that he did not plan to see it. “I’ve read a good deal 
about it,” Notson said. “And I’ve talked to people 


who have seen it.” 

The papers had banned ads for explicitly 
pornographic films and live performances. last 
September. ‘“The situation had gotten pretty bad,” 
Notson said. “Adult movie houses and shows were 
featuring all kinds of sexual episodes.” The ban 
didn’t include such generally-exhibited X-rated 
films as Stanley Kubrick’s “Clockwork Orange,” 
which was playing in Portland at the time in its X- 
rated version. Notson said that following the 
September policy decision “the question then 
arose about very explicit sexual pictures, notably 
‘Last Tango in Paris,’ and we extended our policy 
to include pictures that feature basically por- 
nographic scenes.” That doesn’t include all X- 
rated films, he said, just those which ‘“‘to our 
knowledge are sufficiently heavy on the sex angle.” 

According to Taylor M. Mills, director for 
advertising of the Motion Picture Association of 
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America code, 24 daily papers in the country, with 
just under 3 per cent of the nation’s total daily 
circulation, consistently refuse ads for X-rated 
films. He said as far as he knew the Oregonian 
papers have been the only major ones with a policy 
of selective prohibition. 

“I don’t consider myself a censor,’’ Notson 
said. “I do feel, though, that when a film is 
notoriously of that chatacter [pornographic], we 
have no obligation to help promote it.”” He also 
feels “‘there’s a serious question about how far to go 
with review material. You can do by inadvertence 
what you refuse to do for pay.”” Mahar said Not- 
son’s view of film criticism has been crucial to the 
matter. ‘‘He considers reviews promotional 
materials. I don’t.” Mahar’s review was favorable. 
“I was not suprised ‘Last Tango’ was not dirty,” he 
said. 

Donald J. Sterling, editor of the Oregon 
Journal, said he suggested to Marks that his review 
not appear although he said he did not participate 
in the decision to ban the ads. “If you aren’t going 
to accept [the advertisers’] money, you ought not 
exploit them in a review,” he said. Marks said his 
review was overwhelmingly negative, but added 
that if he had run the review over Sterling’s 
suggestion against it “‘it wouldn’t have been a 
pleasant situation. I’ve been here long enough to 
know that there are people who establish policy 
and I don’t question orders.” 

—CLAY STEINMAN 


Clarification 


We have heard from both David Sanford, 
managing editor of The New Republic, and Ralph 
Nader in connection with our Hellbox item on the 
conflict between them (‘‘Attacking Nader’’—June, 
1973). Sanford pointed out that in describing his 
unpublished article intended for Esquire, we had 
oversimplified two matters he had discussed at 
some length. Indeed, Sanford never actually wrote 
that Nader himself had traded Ford stock; he 
merely raises the question by reporting allegations 
by the General Motors detective who tailed Nader 
in 1965. Similarly, Sanford has no direct evidence 
that Nader has been living in his brother’s house; 
again, he reports others’ suspicions to that effect. 

Nader wishes it to be understood that he has 
never owned Ford stock, although his mother 
inherited 50 shares in the mid-sixties, which she 
sold soon thereafter “‘at a loss”; that he does not 
live in his brother’s Bancroft Place house; and that 
contrary to Sanford’s charges concerning the 
secrecy of Public Citizen, Inc., names of donors to 




















the fund-raising organization are made available 
and its first annual report was published in the 
spring. 

By summarizing some of Sanford’s salient 
points, we simply intended to show the ad 
hominem tenor of his manuscript. We did not 
mean to suggest that [MORE] endorsed these 
charges. 


—T.P. 


[LETTERS} 


Re Distribution 


I have just read your article in the June edition of 
your newspaper, concerning the distribution of 
newspapers and magazines in the United States. 
Being the President of the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers’ Union of New York and Vicinity, which 
includes the states of New Jersey and Connecticut, I 
am quite naturally more interested in your 
reporter's observations concerning local 
distribution. 

On page 17, you quoted a particular dealer 
characterizing our drivers’ as “gonifs” and I quote 
the last sentence of the second paragraph, which 
states, ‘the men who actually work on the delivery 
trucks, and constantly try to cheat those who sell 
the papers on the streets.” In behalf of my 
membership of close to 5,000, basically honest, 
hard working members, I say with great in- 
dignation that this broad hearsay statement does 
discredit and malign the men who work so hard to 
supply the people of this area with their 
newspapers and magazines. I will not deny that 


occasionally we have had problems with petty 
thievery, but this only represents a small minority 
of our membership. Probably a smaller ratio than 
is found in most industries in America. 

I will not comment about the rest of the 
article, some of it, which does not pertain to our 
Union or our membership, may have a basis in 
truth and some of it an embellishment of half 
truths, and a good deal probably without fact at all. 
However, I also must take particular exception to 
the statement concerning, Tony “Ducks” Corallo 
on page 20, where it stated that he was an official 
of the Deliverers’ Union. Mr. Corallo is not now 
and has never been a member of our Union, least of 
all an official. I would appreciate an immediate 
retraction. 

—Carl Levy 

President 

Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ 
Union of New York and Vicinity 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Editor’s reply: Tony Corallo was, indeed, active in 
the distribution business in the 1950s, but as an 
official of the Teamsters Union not the deliverers’ 
union. We regret the confusion. 


Deserted? 


Jay -Levin’s article on the Garfinkle newsstand 
distribution operation (June, 1973) mentions an 
incident between The Village Voice and Union 
News in an inaccurate and highly misleading way. 
He states: 
The Village Voice vanished from Union 

stands a few years ago when the weekly refused 

to abandon its distributor, Dan List, and si 

on with Garfinkle’s brother-in-law, Willie 

Levine. List had assiduously build (sic) up the 

Voice's sales, but when Garfinkle made his 


move the paper had to choose between losing 
6,000 in circulation or Willie Levine, the Voice 
stood fast for six weeks, then deserted List. 


This statement implies that The Voice 
agreed to being distributed by Willie Levine, and 
states’ that we deserted List. Neither is 
true. In March, 1968, we negotiated with 
Union News to get on their newsstands. We 
suggested that Union News handle their own 
distribution to these stands, but they preferred that 
our regular distributors make the actual delivery. 
Dan List, who handles Manhattan, was not anxious 
for this extra work. In fact, he was so resistant that 
it took him four or five weeks to get around to 
servicing all of the Union News stands. 

In August, 1969, Union News asked to take 
advantage of our first offer and handle the 
distribution themselves. Since List had always 
complained about the nuisance of delivering to 
downstairs subways stands, etc. on the Union News 
route, I agreed to their request. When Willie 
Levine appeared as an independent distributor 
asking to distribute to the Union News stands, we 
refused, since that was not our agreement. We were 
off Union News stands for six weeks, but when we 
went back it was on the basis that Union News 
itself would handle our distribution to those stands, 
as we had originally agreed. Willie Levine never 
distributed the Voice, and Dan List is still our 
major Manhattan distributor. He hardly seems to 
have been “deserted” by us. 

—Edwin Fancher 
Publisher 

The Village Voice 
New York, N.Y. 


Jay Levin replies: Mr. Fancher is being misleading 
himself. He implies that the Voice took the Union 
News delivery away from poor, overworked Dan 
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List who “‘always complained about the nuisance of 
delivery to downstairs subway stands.”” However 
much List may have grumbled, he certainly bitched 
much longer and louder about losing the Union 
stands at the time Garfinkle made his demand. 
When I interviewed List earlier this year—four 
years later—he still sounded bitter. “‘After all,” he 
said, “we built up those stands over a couple of 
years and when we had it going, they took it away 
from us.”’ When I read him Fancher’s letter, he 
conceded he had grumbled some about the subway 
deliveries but insisted, “I didn’t give it up 
gracefully.” List said he would be “thrilled” to 
have the Union delivery back—and the $15,000-a- 
year income that goes with it. 

When I wrote the article I knew List still 
worked for the Voice and said that the weekly had 
“caved in” to Garfinkle’s demand. The editor 
changed this to “deserted List” in favor of Levine. 
The difference seems a semantic one at best. 
However, I do admit I could have spelled out more 
clearly the intricacies by which Levine was refused 
and the delivery given directly to Union News. 

All this, of course, is remote from the main 
point. Fancher implies that I was critical of the 
Voice. On the contrary, the whole thrust of my 
article was that under the present distribution 
system in New York few publications—certainly 
none the size of the Voice—can stand up to the 
tyrannical demands of men like Garfinkle. The 
Voice resisted Garfinkle’s blackmail for six weeks. 
which is a lot longer than many larger and more 
prosperous publications have done, and I don’t 
blame the paper for finally giving in. As Dan List 
says: “If they had held out for me, the Voice 
wouldn’t be on Union stands ever.” 


Cheap Shot? 


In the spirit of constructive journalistic criticism, 
an analysis of how the Pentagon press corps does 
its job could be a valuable exercise. But “Polishing 
up the Brass” by Brit Hume and Mark McIntyre in 
your May issue amounts to nothing more than a 
cheap shot, an attempt to tar everyone who covers 
the Pentagon as a regular beat with a single, sloppy 
and inaccurate brush. 

The least important part of the article is the 
ending, but perhaps it serves best to illustrate the 
care with which you researched the subject. 

The farewell party for Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird was thrown by Laird, not by the 
press, as you reported. The football presented to 
Laird as a memento was presented by Orr Kelley, 
not by Lloyd Norman (who was in Saigon), as you 
reported. Laird met with newsmen 196 times (twice 
after the farewell party), not 169 times. 

More seriously, your accounts of newspaper 
handling of stories on the Navy and Air Force F-14 
and F-15 fighter plane problems are also inac- 
curate. 

Your “‘analysis” of stories between Feb. 15- 
March 15 of this year to prove they come in large 
measure from official Pentagon spokesmen is 
particularly fraudulent. The period you chose is 
right after the cease-fire, during a time of on- 
again/off-again prisoner release, troop withdrawal 
and minesweeping, and at a time when editors and 
readers wanted such information and when 
Pentagon reporters were expected to provide it. 

Throughout the article, there are other 
errors and half-truths—many of which I have 
challenged in a much longer version of this letter 
which you have informed me you have no room to 
print—from which you draw wrong conclusions. 
The result is an indiscriminate indictment of 
Pentagon press coverage which evidently suits the 
authors’ purposes. 

Your specific reference to me with respect to 


the Navy’s F-14 fighter project is especially galling. 

It was my front-page story [in The 
Washington Post] on April 7, 1971, which first 
broke the story that the F-14 was headed for at 
least a $700 million cost overrun and brought the 


project under public and Congressional scrutiny 
which continues to this day. 

It was also my reporting on continuing price 
hikes and engine problems which eventually 
brought Pentagon confirmation after initial 
denials. 

To pick out one story of mine on March 2, 
1973, and accuse me of especially emphasizing in 
that story about how “tough” the Navy was with 
Grumman, the plane’s manufacturer, is grossly 
unfair and inaccurate and reflects your lack of 
understanding about how that particular story was 
handled. 

The facts are these: Late in the day of 
March 1, the Navy announced that it had refused 
to grant a higher price to Grumman for the F-14 
and had ordered the firm to build the next 48 
planes at the fixed contract price. That was the first 
time the Navy had done such a thing, and the Post 
account handled it very straight, calling it another 
escalation in the battle between Navy and 
Grumman. 

Paragraph five (S) of my story began: 
“While the Navy was getting tough with Grum- 
man...” If that is emphasizing toughness, then 
you are just hell bent on criticism and nothing 
more. The March 1 step was indeed the first time 
the Navy showed it was getting tough and you said 
yourselves that “it appeared that the Navy had 
decided to hold Grumman to the terms of its 
contract.” Indeed it did. There was no more to the 
story at that point because the other shoe hadn’t 
dropped; the Grumman response and the eventual 
settlement would not be known for another week. 

You are also critical because my report did 
not contain any Congressional reaction. The reason 
for this is the same reason why no other reporter’s 
story had such reaction. The Navy statement was 
made public around 6:30 or 7 p.m., scarcely 30-60 
minutes before deadline. 

Contrary to your slanted account, there was 
no Congressional reaction with respect to the F-14 
in The New York Times account written by 
Richard Witkin—a non-Pentagon reporter which 
in your book means harder-nosed. Obviously Mr. 
Witkin had the same deadline problems. The 
Congressional reaction that was in the Witkin piece 
was related only to the Navy action on the Litton 
Industries shipbuilding contract, which was also 
announced by the Navy that day, but much earlier 
in the day. The Washington Post account of the 
Litton action was handled in a separate story which 
had already been written and which contained the 
same Congressional reaction as was in the Times’ 
account. 


You then move on to the March 9 story and 
again accuse the press of not getting Congressional 
reaction on this story, in which Grumman agreed 
to build the next 48 planes at the fixed price but the 
Navy agreed to break the contract for subsequent 
orders. Again the Navy—in a technique which has 
been blasted time after time by Pentagon repor- 
ters—released the statement on the Grumman 
settlement at about 6:30 in the evening, which left 
almost no time for writing let alone additional 
reporting. You obviously did not know this, but if 
you were really interested you might have asked 
someone rather than just impugning reporters. 

You also say that the press in this story 
accepted Navy Secretary Warner’s description that 
the March 8 settlement was a “compromise.” 
Warner’s statement did not use that word. 

Since you seem to favor the defense 
reporting of non-Pentagon reporters, I might note 
that the Witkin lead in the Times’ March 9 
story — ‘““Grumman gave in yesterday to the Navy’s 
demand. . .” — if anything made the Navy look 
tougher than they ever looked in the Post or most 
other papers. In the context of Mr. Witkin’s entire 
story, I’m not quarreling with his lead. But if those 
things bother you, perhaps they should also bother 
you when non-Pentagon reporters write them. 

In general, one thread of your story is that 
journalists who cover the Pentagon regularly stay 
“clean,” not writing the stories that embarrass the 
brass. That basically is the thrust of your piece and 
it is very unfair to many good reporters. There are 
no doubt a few papers or other media that keep 
their reporters “clean” at the Pentagon or 
elsewhere because of the inclination of the editors 
or the reporters themselves. But that is absolutely 
not the case at the Post nor in my opinion, at a 
number of other news organizations, including TV, 
that regularly cover the Pentagon. The subject, 
however, is an interesting one, and if you were _ 
really interested you should have researched the by- 
line files of any number of Pentagon “regulars” for 
a discernible pattern over a significant period of 
time. 

With respect to the Pentagon briefings 
themselves: Reporters attend for several reasons, 
not the least of which is because editors expect 
them to. We occasionally get a Pentagon 
spokesman to admit there that the Bach Mai 
hospital was bombed, to admit or not to comment 
upon other embarrassing pieces which may have 
appeared in the press, and to challenge the Pen- 
tagon on a number of subjects where there simply 
is no other daily mechanism for confronting the 
government on the record. Pentagon regulars, as 
you call them, are assigned to a beat—a large, 
tough and important one—and despite your 
cynicism, they are required to provide a balanced 
account of the news—including what the military 
has to say—as well as a duty to surface wrong- 
doing. 

—Michael Getler 
Pentagon Correspondent 
The Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 


P.S. Lest your readers believe that your two 
reporters actually talked to me in the course of 
their research, since I am quoted directly in the 
article, it should also be pointed out that the quotes 
come from a TV appearance on the. Martin 
Agronsky show [‘‘Agronsky & Company,” WTOP- 
TV, Washington] by William Beecher, then the 
Pentagon correspondent for The New York Times, 
and me. 


Brit Hume and Mark MclIntyre reply: Michael 
Getler is right and we are wrong on the details of 








Secretary Laird’s farewell party. But, as he points 
out, this is the least important part of the piece. 
Moreover, the mistakes Getler cites in no way 
affect the thrust of the article, nor do they affect 
even the thrust of this particular anecdote, which 
was that the Pentagon press corps presented the 
departing Defense Secretary a memento sym- 
bolizing his consistent ability to buffalo them in 
question-and-answer sessions. It is a little sur- 
prising that Getler would want to make an issue of 
the fact that it happened 25 more times than we 
reported. Nevertheless, errors are errors and we 
regret them. 

We would be glad to acknowledge any other 
mistakes, but despite Getler’s claims to the con- 
trary, he fails to cite a single one. His letter, 
however, does contain some “errors and _ half- 
truths” of his own and more than a little artful 
dodging. For example, he is at pains to refute our 
assertion that Richard Witkin’s March 2, 1973, 
story in The New York Times contained reaction 
from Congress on the F-14 case. The only trouble is 
that our article did not say or even suggest that 
Witkin’s story included Congressional reaction on 
the F-14. 

Getler’s claim that he was unable to include 
any comment from Congress on the Navy’s 
pronouncements about the F-14 because the Navy’s 
statement was released less than an hour before his 
7 p.m. deadline is barely a half-truth. The 
Washington Post’s 7 p.m. deadline is for the 
limited-circulation bulldog edition only. While the 
editors like to lock up as much of the paper as they 
can at this time, it is always possible to get an insert 
into an important story as late as 10 p.m. So if 
Getler and the Post wanted to balance their story 
on the Navy’s claims with reaction from elsewhere, 
they could have done it. 

We are glad to know that Getler first broke 
the story of the F-14 cost overrun. But this only 
makes it all the more puzzling that he didn’t do a 
better job in following it up. It is especially puz- 
zling why Getler still believes—as his letter makes 
clear—that the Navy was “getting tough” when it 
moved to hold Grumman to the terms of part of its 
F-14 contract. If Getler thinks it is ‘‘tough’” to 
insist that a company honor a legal, binding 
contract, we hope he has his lawyer with him the 
next time an aluminum siding salesman knocks at 
his door. Moreover, Getler gives no explanation of 
how he came to use the word “compromise’’ to 
describe what finally became of the F-14 contract. 
Although the Navy was still entitled to hundreds 
more of the planes at the original price, the Navy 
simply agreed to forget about them. The contract 
was, in effect, torn up in exchange for nothing. And 
this was done—as Gordon Rule, the Navy’s top 
procurement officer, would have been glad to 
explain to Getler—without even a nod in the 
direction of specific legal procedures established 
for such circumstances. Whatever it was, it was no 
compromise, for the Navy simply let the company 
off the hook. 


Getler criticizes our survey of a month of 
Pentagon news copy because the month in question 
followed the Vietnam ceasefire when the news 
would naturally be filled with stories of troop with- 
drawals, prisoner releases and minesweeping. Our 
point was not that such stories weren’t news. Our 
point, which he evades, was that the U.S. was 
bombing Cambodia almost daily during this entire 
period and, in view of the constitutional question 
the bombing raises, Getler and his colleagues 
should have been covering it. Instead they made 
minesweeping—not troop withdrawals or prisoner 
releases—the number one topic. There were twenty 
stories on this, two on the bombing of Cambodia. Is 
it just a coincidence that the Pentagon briefing 
officers were talking more during those days about 


minesweeping than about the bombing? 

Getler’s explanation that he and his 
colleagues attend the briefings because this is 
where they get officials comments, sometimes even 
embarrassing ones, is fine. But Getler does not 
dispute the quote we attributed to him that the 
briefing is a “trend-setter.” We think Pentagon 
reporters should attend the briefings, too. Only we 
don’t think they should let the briefings set the 
trend. 

Getler’s letter, for all its rhetoric, deals with 
very little of what we said in our piece, and it 
disputes even less. Considering the errors and 
evasions of Getler’s own which we have cited, it 
seems fair to suggest that it was he, not we, who 
took the “‘cheap shot.” 








FOR SALE 








JOB WANTED 





SKEPTICAL WEEKLY TV column seeks new outlets, write 
for samples. Guy MacMillin, Westmoreland, N.Y. 03467. (24) 





RECENT JOURNALISM GRAD from NYU seeking job, any 
job, in the media. Previous experience with Channel 13's 
“The 51st State.” John Coniglio, 2345 East First Street, 
Brooklyn, New York 11223. DE 9-0698. (24) 





FILM REVIEWER anxious to write, full-time basis or less. 
Experience includes reviewing for NY weekly papers, re- 
search work, etc. Extensive knowledge of film business in 
NY. Reply to Box 25, [MORE]. (24) 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED: College graduate, ex-rock-and-roll- 
producer desires employment with a cablevision company. 
| have done extensive research on cable, both political and 
technological. Relocation O.K. P.O. Box 13091 St. E, Oak- 
land, California 94661. (23) 





FORMER TEACHER, 25, Exp. in local politics incl as local 
campaign mgr, B.A. Poli Sci, seeks beginner’s job w/news- 
paper NYC area. Willing to work Jul-Aug at disgustingly low 
wages in exch. for exp. (&/or chance tomake job permanent). 
C. Gates, 3115 Broadway, NYC 10027 or 212-662-8579. 

pus (23) 





EXPERIENCE PLUS M.S. in Mass communication. Looking for 
spot with daily or with R/TV News Dept., Ted Glasser, 
11 Wisteria Ave., Mineola, N.Y. 11501. (23) 


JOBS? 
FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the 
communications industry? 


Need the right person for that hard-to-fill 
position or special assignment? 


Newspapers. Magazines. Television. 
Radio. Advertising. Book Publishing. 





If you want a job, or have a job to offer, in any of 
these fields, send us your classified ad (maximum 
25 words) and we'll run it free in one issue of 
[MORE]. 


WANTED 


STAMPS AND COVERS, collections, small or large, single 
items purchased. Write first with description. Seymour 
Schwarz, 148 Wilbur Road, Bergenfield, New Jersey 07621. 


(24) 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH Newspapers. Weekly mailing. Sam- 
plers: 7 newspapers/7 countries: $2.98; or 12/2: $4.98. 
Free Brochure. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE Dana Point, 
California 92629. (24) 

















JOB OFFERED 


EDITORS TO EDIT Co-op Volumes. Minimum pay $40 plus 
royalty. Northwood Press, 24 Big Fork, Mn 56628. (24) 





THE NATION, the 108-year old weekly still ahead of its time. 

Carey McWilliams, Editor. Try 4 issues for only $1.00. THE 

NATION, 333 Sixth Ave., Room 609, New York, N.Y. 10014. 
(24) 


IN THE BELLY OF THE DINOSAURS—Unvarnished account 
of Miami Beach parks, streets and jails outside Republican 
Death Convention, August 1972, by Norman Solomon. Soft 
cover, illustrated, 50 cents: Out of the Ashes Press, Box 24, 
[MORE] (24) 








ACUPUNCTURE ANAESTHESIA IN CHINA (Peking, 1972) 
26 pp., $2.00 postpaid. Gramercy Press, PO Box 77632, 
Los Angeles, 90007. (24) 





THE NEW YORK CITY STAR is the greatest rag to hit the Big 
Apple in years. Subscribe NOW to New York’s newest’ radi- 
cal paper. News about our lives and struggles. Send $5 for a 
year to: New York CITY STAR, 149 Hester Street, NYC 
10002. (24) 





THE ALIEN CRITIC—An informal science fiction & fantasy 
journal by professionals and aficionados. Interviews, articles, 
columns, reviews, letters, plus new book & story lists. $1.; 
year $4. Dept. M, P.O. Box 11408, Portland, OR 97211. (24) 





CROWLEY AGENCY—for all your periodical requirements. 
330 East 204th Street, Bronx 10467. 882-1234. (24) 





SELECTED ARRAY OF TITLES on the social & political 
thought of Rightist & Nationalist philosophy. Many of these 
books & booklets were either privately printed or very limited 
editions. THE DISPOSSESSED MAJORITY $2.95; WITH 
HITLER ON THE ROAD TO POWER $2.00; THE EAST 
CAME WEST $2.50. Write-ups on every title. Send for free 
list. Also, special order service for any book currently in print. 
WHITE LEGION BOOKS, Box 612, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20901. (24) 





“DON’T BLAME ME—! VOTED McGOVERN” Buttons, 
Bumperstrips! 2/$1, 5/$2, 15/$5. Liberty Press, Box 38-C, 
Deep Gap, N.C. 28618 (24) 





PUBLICATIONS FROM HANOI in English; politics, literature, 
Ho Chi Minh’s writings. Free Catalogue. CHINA BOOKS (3 
locations): 2929 24 St., San Francisco, Calif. 94110; 125 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10003 (new address); 900 W. Armitage, 
Chicago, Ill. 60614. (24) 





OLD MOVIE BUFFS: Film Fan Monthly is your magazine. 
Interviews, articles, photos, news. Sample 50c. $5 yearly. 
77 Grayson, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666. (24) 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


COLLEGE TEACHING POSITIONS available through Educa- 
tional Referral Service social science and humanities resume 
referrals. For information and registration write E.R.S. P.O. 
Box 9148, Boston, Mass. 02114. (24) 


FREE 


FREE 200-PAGE CATALOGUE offers over 1,200 fine 
recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Romantic and 
Modern music. All stereo recordings. Highest quality at bud- 
get label prices. Available only by mail from MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 MO, New York, N.Y. 10023. (24) 

















RETURN TO: [MORE] 
P.O. BOX 2971 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 




















NAME 





ADDRESS 





city STATE ZIP 


[) BOX RETURNS NO. OF ISSUES 
AND MAIL TO ME TO RUN 
$1.00 EXTRA 


Take advantage of this SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER ... send us your classified advertisement and we 
will run it FREE in an extra issue for each issue you buy. 
Rates: 30c per word paid in advance. 




















[MORE]’s concern is for a free, responsible,and aggressive 
press. We hope you share that concern. 

Perhaps you feel that freedom of the press seems more 
secure this July 4 than it did a year ago. But, one lesson all of 
us should draw from the last few years is that this freedom 
cannot just be assumed. Nor can we make any automatic 
assumptions about responsibility or aggressiveness. - 

Tough, responsible criticism helps the press do its job 
better. That’s where [MORE] comes in. 

LET’S NOT QUIT NOW 


GET [MORE] AND [MORE] 


€ P.O. Box 2971 4 P.O. Box 2971 
e Grand Central Station * Grand Central Station 
: New York, New York 100178 : New York, New York 10017 


- I’m concerned—send me [MORE]: I’m concerned—send me [MORE]: 


H One year $10 — Billme 


§ —Two years $18 -—Cash Enclosed 
- __Three years $25 —Renewal 


— One year $10 W— Billme 
—__Two years $18 — Cash Enclosed 
—__ Three years $25 —Renewal 


e 
g NAME 
- ADDRESS ADDRESS. 


B city STATE_ ZIP CITY STATE ZIP 
Lessee snes sewed Lee ee eee 
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